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Retrospective. 


A F we record the close of a 


year, prolific of promise, 
admonition, and discourse, 
with some little discon- 
tent and impatience, we 
do but acknowledge the 
inflexible law which pre. 
scribes that state of feel- 
ing as the necessary ac. 
companiment of progress ; 
and it is satisfactory to 
remember Macaulay’s dic. 
tum that there is con. 
stant improvement be. 
cause there is constant 
discontent. The year 
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great changes in the 
aspect of poorer London 


with little, if any, sub. 
stantial evidence of its 
action. Societies, asso. 
ciations, companies, commercially philanthropic 
in their origin and progress, have announced 
the possible advent of benefit to the population 
by the judicious purchase of worn-out houses, 
and the scientific covering of lands long encum- 





bered and ill-administered; but the twelve, 
hundred and odd pages of this thirty-fourth | 


annual Builder tell of few radical alterations or 
improvements in the housing of families and the 
economical distribution of homes, either in the 
metropolis or in the great manufacturing centres 
of the country. Mach discussion has been ex- 


pended upon the advantages which the Artisans’ | 


Dwellings Act was passed to confer; bat. with 
the nature of those advantages the public is 
still precluded from becoming practically 
acquainted, At the same time we are far from 
Wishing to condemn the delay which has occurred 
in the execution of schemes both public and 
Private; nor would we for a moment disparage 
the value of the many communications and 
suggestions which have been made by thoughtfal 
people of all kinds and callings respecting the 
better ordering of cities, and the social as well 
88 legal application of sanitary laws. To us 
whose business it is to write and talk about 
these things, it is peculiarly gratifying to find 
that the example of Dr. Richardeon,—who, last 
year, left his own beaten track to help architects 
and builders to mend theirs,—has been followed, 
in this, by numerous imitators in essays of a 
Similar character; and that both the Society 
of Arts and the Social Science Association have 
moved on the urgent necessity for better 
legislative interference in matters of health 
and sewage and of house construction than 


has yet been obtained from the wisdom of 
Parliament, 





opened with rumour of) 


Sach a vexed question as the present unequal 
and often contradictory laws affecting the con. 
struction of buildings throughout the country 
was not omitted from the discussions of the 
Conference held last June in London by a fairly 
representative number of British architects. 
The meeting convened to consider the “ Building 
Regulations for the United Kingdom” was pre- 
sided over by Mr. Whichcord; and within the 
last few days a committee, of which this gentle. 
man was also chairman, has completed a docu- 
ment for the use of the Local Government 
Board, which will enable the latter to apply 
generally a system of building regulations to all 
towns in the kingdom, if it so choose, and if 
Parliament consent. The firat event of the 
Conference of Architects was the presentation to 
M. J. L. Dac, of the Queen’s Gold Medal; and 
it was followed, the next day, by a discussion 
upon “Improved Dwellings” under the pre. 
| sidency of the conductor of this journal. The 





| papers thereon treated of houses for the poorer 


Classes, but it cannot be too often repeated that 
from the salatary infla. | improvement in London to be lasting and 
ence of a special Act of effectual must be aimed at all and every one; 
Parliament, and closes | ®0d that the middle and even the higher classes 


have as much right,—and, in some instances, as 
much need,—to share in the benefit of scientific 
improvement as the lower ones. For long 
years to come the question in too many 
neighbourhoods must remain one of building 
rather than of architecture. It is clearly cer- 
tain,—however uncertain things relating to art 
often are,—that a comfortable and healthful 
interior is of primary, an elegant exterior of 
secondary, importance. During the Conference, 
‘the architeets devoted an evening to the re- 
kindling, in the hope of some Classical re-culture, 
of Greek enthusiasm; and no surer proof 
of the distaste which thinking men must feel 
| for the vagaries of a still popular school can be 
given than by the evident inclination to examine 
once more those early principles which the Greek, 
perhaps unconsciously, evolved from his com- 
mon-sense practice and the ntilitarian nature of 
his invention. The lectures delivered at the 
Royal Academy by Mr. Edward Barry have 
treated the subject of architecture in an argu- 
mentative and a scholarly fashion; and we 
cannot speak with too encouraging an emphasis 
of that section of current literature,—of which 
they form a part,—which bases the future of 
artistic construction and decoration upon a 
broader foundation of scientific knowledge than 
is at present deemed neceseary to the professional 
man. Nor, if discussions at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects lead, as those upon “Concrete” 
have recently led, to so practical a termination 
as the appointment of a committee for the pur- 
pose of drawing up a report to a select Parlia- 
mentary one, can we doubt that many others 
hold a like opinion to our own,—and this step 
is due, we believe, to the suggestion of Lord 
Elcho. 

It would be Quixotic to hope that the not- 
improbable passing of a good Building Act will 





part of the House of Commons to inquire into, 
if not to reform, the abuses of divided and irre- 
sponsible government in a colossal metropolir. 
Those abuses too often fester to the public cost 
and disadvantage from the fact that some- 
times the honorary officials who should correct 
them are interested in their continuance. Nor 
is the vaunted English fashion of decentralisation 
always a bar to those acute practices which, in 
over-centralised Paris, swallowed up a préfet, 
and ultimately contributed to destroy an empire. 
In the French capital, when the cutting of a new 
street was often apparently decided upon one 
week and effected the next, official secrets were 
marketable; and the scandalous news that pro- 
perty, doomed to expropriation and certain of 
consequent compensation and eventual increase 
of value, had been previously bought by a friend 
of the prefét or another high-placed official was 
complacently received with the usual shrug of 
helplessness and intelligence. Nor was the 
would-be .speculator, who paid his court to 
certain members of the board or commission in 
the hope of getting early news, always success- 
fal; for the latter were sometimes purchasers of 
the very land they had been deputed to sell for 
the public benefit. The Parisians, it is well 
known, condoned the even open corruption while 
the rebuilding of their beautiful city presented 
accumulated proofs of the benefits they derived 
therefrom; but London alterations, even the 
best, have not exhibited similar, or, at least, 
equal, proofs; nor can it be expected that 
metropolitan improvements will be effected here 
with the artistic completeness of Paris. There 
is, therefore, the more reason why Londoners, 
once convinced of the fact, are unlikely to 
tolerate any emulation, however distant, of the 
practices of a fallen French administration ; 
nor do we think such emulation possible in the 
few building schemes which have been lately 
projected in London, or the few sales of public 
lands which have recently aroused the attention 
of a limited circle of onlookers. 

The present state of London affords material 
for innumerable reflections upon the cause, and 
the means of remedying the worst, of the evils 
which impedeimprovement. We have noted the 
recent check to the increase of its area. Ina 
quarter of a century—from 1849 to 1874—more 
than 270,000 houses are declared to have been 
added to London, making an average of 10,813 
houses per annum ; and in one particular year of 
commercial activity at least 18,000 were built. 
But although in 1876 and the preceding year, 
nothing like these figures have been attained or 
even expected, the increase of accommodation 
is in excess of the increase of persons to be 
accommodated. Nor, seeing the great waste of 
property which parts of Central London present, 
can it be desirable, at least for some time to come, 
to increase the metropolitan area. Although the 
value of land near Charing-cross has been con- 
firmed by the prices secured upon a smal! part 
of Northumberland-svenue, whole acres in the 
immediate neighbourhood are occupied by low, 





be accompanied by a serious disposition on the 





ill-built houses. A glance at the map, and at 
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te condition of the greater number of the 
tenements which obstruct the making of a long- 
talked-of high thoroughfare from Trafalgar- 
equare to Oxford-street suffices to show, not only 
the continued blindness of the landowner, but, 
which is worse, the mischievous consequences of 
leasehold custom and abuse. It is said, with 
some appearance of truth, that the great obstacle 
to street reforms and building improvements lies 
in the difficulty, due to many and conflicting 
interests, of initiating them. To suggest to the 
Dake of Bedford that he should pull down Bedford- 
bury—and this vitiated thoroughfare has been 
frequently condemned in ourcolamns—is toinvite 
the answer that a hundred and more individuals 
have vested rights in the rickety, overcrowded, 
and valuable houses; and that improvement must 
bide its time. We presume to think, however, 
that that time ought not at any cost to be 
delayed ; and that the landowners on either side 
of the Strand, and particularly those who own 
the island flanking Holywell-street, between the 
churches of St. Mary and St. Clement, may con- 
veniently take steps, without farther hesitation, 
to render the houses which cover their land fit for 
the tenants who are compelled, so to speak, to 
occupy them. 

That ever-crowded highway, once, and com- 
paratively not long ago, the only road from the 
City to Westminster, continues a checkered 
scene of chronic distarbance. The removal, 
however, of Temple Bar is happily imminent. 
The present occupiers of the dilapidated room 
over the central arch have received formal notice 
to quit; and the widening of that part of Fleet- 
street and the Strand will assist in calling atten. 
tion to the increasing difficulties of passage 
through the straits formed by the churches and 
the curved alignement of the neighbouring 
houses. It is a consolation to remember that 
the traditional dirtiness of a thoroughfare which 


originally served as the land approach to palaces | 


of the nobility is subject of historical record. 
A hundred years ago stones, for which an even 
and less noisy surface of wood and asphalte is 
now being substituted, were first laid down in 
liea of mud and mire. The new pavement 
appears to have been executed with even more 
care than that expended upon Northumberland. 
avenue. The opening of this thoroughfare, 
which last March afforded an opportunity of 
congratulatory satisfaction to the members of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, has not been 
followed by any activity on either side of 
it; and the western extremity of the Strand 
now presents an appearance not dissimilar to 
that which its eastern end but lately offered, 
even for years, to the gaze of a patient popn- 
lation. 

Bat at last the New Law Courts are rising; 
and so much has been done during these twelve 
months as to favour a hope that the Office 
Block, which flanks Bell-yard, and is nearly 
500 ft. long, will be completed by the stipulated 
time. Three stories of this block have been exe- 
cuted since the Spring ; and, besides, the roof has 
just been fixed and boarded. Greater progress 
would possibly have been made in this portion 
of the building had not the after-thought of 
ornamental brickwork for the chimney-shafts 
retarded nearly every description of labour 
engaged upon it. These red bricks, both plain 
and moulded, are made at Southampton by 
Mesars. Ball, the contractors for the whole 
building. To their skill and energy is due the 
organisation by which the work is at present 
conducted, as it were, in a groove and with 
mechanical regularity. To their general fore- 
man, Mr. Epps, has been confided the design and 
erection of the scaffolding, itself alone a work 
of magnitude, and composed wholly of large 
timbers. Their first care, after having erected 
offices and a shelter for themselves, was to build 
a house for the reception of a couple of steam 
engines. By this means more than twenty saw- 
frames, each fitted with a number of blades, are 
almost constantly in motion; together with 
several mechanical tables for rabbing stone, and 
to every couple of these tables, which are of 
cast-iron, is fixed a hand-craue for lifting 
materials upon them. The “beds” of each 
stone are rubbed upon these tables, though 
necessarily all the faces and mouldings are 
worked and rubbed by hand. No Bath stone is 
used ; the quarries of Portland and of Hopton 
Wood have mainly supplied the requisite 
materials, All the masons’ shop-yards, pro- 
tected from wind and rain, are lighted by gas; 
and each, containing a certain number of work- 
men, is presided over by a special foreman. 
The mode of reception and carriage of blocks of 


stone, under every phase of workmanship and of 
all sizes, is neither uninteresting nor old. Three 
steam-travellers are used, and they roll upon 
two distinct ‘‘ gantries,”’ which, for the benefit 
of some of our readers, are large timber scaf- 
foldings framed together and tied with iron. 
First, the traveller takes the rough block from 
off the wagon in which it is brought to the 
spot; and it lays this block with others in the 
pack. As occasion requires, the traveller pro- 
ceeds to the said pack, and taking up a rough 
stone, conveys it to the sawing-frame, where it 
is cut into sizes according to prescription. The 
next thing it does is to carry the sawn stones 
to the different masons’ shops, where, after 
having been worked by hand into the requisite 
form, and often into complicated mouldings, 
they are pushed along narrow-gauge tramways 
by labourers, specially employed for the purpose, 
to the lower parts of the new building. These 
worked stones are then raised by steam-hoists 
to points on the ecaffolding, from which they 
are conveyed along similar tramways to their 
destination. Other smaller travellers assist in 
fixing the stones in their place upon the walls. 
But before this helf-mechanical, half-manual 
work can be begun, a different kind of labour 
has to be carefally accomplished. Over the 
engine-house is a masons’ “lodge,” or “ @uvre,” 
in which the templets, or, in language of milli- 
nery, the shapes of each stone, are prepared by 
a special staff. This department is superin- 
tended by the chief foreman of the masons, 
Mr. Clark. There copies of the architeot’s draw- 
ings arc to be found. Bit by bit these are 
redrawn to a large scale upon paper; the joint- 
ing is thus arranged, and each stone is carefully 
numbered. These drawings are afterwards en- 
larged to real size upon a perpendicular sur- 
face, composed of upright boards, planed and 
whitened, instead of the method, more generally 
adopted in England, of setting out masonry upon 
a floor. From the full-sized diagram a templet 
is cut in zinc to the shape of each stone, it being 
a rule that the men who make these drawings 
shall also cut the templets. Plaster models of 
groining and of complicated bits of stonework 
are also put together in the “lodge”; and we 
must not omit to state that much of this part of 
tke organisation — especially the numbering, 
comparing, referencing, and, indeed, the general 
interpreting of the architect’s numerous drawings 
by Mr. Monday—is an undoubted innovation, 
and almost special to the New Law Courts. 
Although a critic who knows men and countries 
is wisely cautious about vaunting the progress 
or capabilities of his own race or nation, we 
venture to affirm that in the great building-days, 
at no remote date, of the French capital, no 
chantier of equally scientific arrangement was 
ever seen in working order comparable to that 
which is enclosed between Temple Bar and Carey- 
street. 

Along this same thoroughfare of the Strand 
flock nightly eager crowds of people who fre- 
quent theatres concealed behind the houses and 
shops which line if. The imminent dangers 
from fire and panic which hang over them are not 
brought home to possible victims by disasters, 
however terrible, reported from abroad. But 
the pursuit of pleasure in a metropolitan theatre 
is burdened with the same risks as those which 
were accepted at Brooklyn, in the United States, 
by 800 miserable spectators, 300 of whom have 
just met, at oneswoop, a violent and an aggravated 
death. We have frequently called attention, and 
not always without effect, to the insecure condi. 
tion and imperfect arrangementsof many London 
theatres, both new and old. The example set 
this year by the German Government might be 
advantageously followed in England; and a 
serious inquiry into the constructive character of 
all such places of nightly resort would, we feel 
convinced, bring before the public excellent 
reasons for not frequenting several attractive 
entertainments. The actual provision, condoned 
by the reticence of authority, for the protection 
of men, women, and children, wedged together 
inside a London theatre, is of the most 
primitive description, and it may perhaps be 
useful to hint again to an exalted functionary 
that to issue a command is one thing, but to get 
it executed is another. On the very night that 
the recent reminder of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
former memorandum to the various managers and 
lessees was communicated to the press, the pit 
gangways of the Olympic Theatre were encum. 
bered with standing spectators, and nevertheless 
money was still accepted at the doors. The 
gangways of the best and only old-fashioned pit 








in town, that of the Haymarket, are systemati- 
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cally made profitable as standing-room. It may 
be doubted, however, whether an attempt, even 
if it be successful, to keep gangways clear is 
sufficient to afford a means of escape in case of 
panic. We have but to take three of the com. 
paratively new theatres to show the slight 
security obtained by such a precaution. The 
pit of the Globe Theatre, sunk far below the 
level of the street, is so planned that the only 
entrance and exit for the occupants is at one 
corner, and by means of a narrow flight of 
steps; the upper boxes of the Vaudeville 
Theatre are similarly and even worse situated, 
for there is no gangway, and it is difficult, 
even with the utmost patience, for the “off” 
half of the spectators to make a way through 
the “near” half. Equal anxiety, though 
for a different reason, attends the possibility 
of any sudden rush from parts of the Gaiety 
Theatre,—perhaps the best, or one of the best, 
managed houses in London. The stairs, leading 
to the dress-circle, upper boxes, and amphi- 
theatre, are of naked stone, supported, at one end 
only, in the wall of the staircase. iron 
railing is fixed at the other end as a guard 
to the large open “ well-hole” in the middle, 
An alarm of fire would cause a rush to be 
made from the amphitheatre and the upper 
boxes simultaneously down the top flight ; while 
the lower one would be choked with people rushing 
from the dress-circle. Therewould be inevitable 
squeezes in different parts sufficient to force the 
railing, and precipitate many into the “ well. 
hole,” —as at Brooklyn; and, as the fire reached 
the staircase, the naked stones would succumb 
to the flames, dropping in flakes upon any fallen 
unfortunates who may be lying below—as, we 
believe, happened at Brooklyn. It is not our 
wish to sensationalise over the dangers which 
have been, and probably will long continue to be, 
incurred by theatre-goers in London; but we 
think that had a competent censorship of plans, 
as well as plays, existed before many of the 
present theatres were built, the public would 
thereby have been gainers. It is, however, not 
too late now to order a scientific inspection of 
them, and compel such a re-arrangement of seats 
as to secure the distribution of wide gangways, to 
be kept clear by the aid of the police ; and, above 
all things, to withdraw the licence from those 
houses in which the means of ingress and exit are 
palpably and suicidally insufficient. 

It will beseen, on reference to our description 
of the new Wagner Theatre at Bayreuth, that an 
exceptionally large space is there devoted to the 
comfort of she audience and to their means of 
escape in the event of necessity. Constructed of 
solid stone, it holds 1,344 commodious seats, 
and there are twelve places of exit, whereby the 
people can quit the building in even a few 
minutes, Several new theatres recently erected 
in various parts of the Continent have been illus- 
trated in our pages during the course of this 
year. That of Athens has a charming Neo- 
Greek exterior, and is an excellent addition to 
the group of similar architectural edifices which 
adorn the moderncity. Views of the new theatre 
and the new opera-house at Buda-Pest, the new 
theatre at Diisseldorf, a circus at St. Petersburg, 
another at Berlin, have been given by us. Nor 
have we failed to present our readers with some 
description, pictorial and verbal, of remarkable 
buildings, both small and great, which are rising, 
or have just risen, in cities remote and near. 
The Votive Church of Viennais a striking example 
of modern architectural adaptation, and of the 
skill and learning with which Medizval prece- 
dents are now applied almost everywhere = 
Europe. The new Town-hall of Manchester will 
surely add increased lustre to the already- 
brilliant reputation of Mr. Waterhouse. The 
new Town-hall of Philadelphia is of imposing 
character and dimensions. An International 
Exhibition, held in that city, has appropriately 
celebrated the hundredth year of Americar 
independence, and afforded many Englishmen 
an opportunity of visiting the new world; while, 
in the old, @ similar Exhibition though of ® 
different character, held at Brussels, is admitted 
to have been as interesting as it was novel at! 
remarkable. sel 

The restoration, if not the re-building, of 
Chester Cathedral has been successfally accom 
plished by Sir Gilbert Scott, and the completion 
by the same architect of that of St. aneee 
Abbey is no es. a doubtfal from wan 
of the necessary funds. ‘ 

In Liverpool, Mr. J. A. Picton, as president of 
the Architectural Society, delivered an ad a 
address. That of the president of the Boy 
Institute of British Architects was equally dis- 
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tinguished for the good sense it embodied, and 
the good taste it evinced. His remarks upon the 

t state of architectural competition, unin- 
tentionally seconded by Sir Edmund Beckett in 
his recent book, pointed to the often unscrupu. 
lous speculation which the actual system, or 
defiance of system, favours. The exhortation 
that professional brethren should make it a point 
of honoar “ to refrain from all artifices of draw- 
ing, misleading estimates, or from showy and 
inflated descriptions which may be calculated to 
mislead the very singular and frequently incom- 
petent bodies who affect to act as judges,” is 
eminently suggestive. That this sort of com- 
petition is simply a trial of skill and pictorial 
device between men who work not up to their 
own, but down to the public taste, is quite unin- 
telligible to many Parisians. The French archi- 
tects have received Mr. Charles Barry’s condem. 
nation of “ the baleful system of competition ” 
with wonder and opposition ; but in no part of 
France are architectural competitions carried on 
as they are in this country. The temperament 
of our neighbours naturally inclines to an ad- 
miration for theories, but they have only to put 
in practice for twelve months a system which has 
flourished here, perhaps in its greatest vigour, 
for twenty years, to add their unqualified con- 
demnation of it to our own. 

Many of the addresses to kindred societies 
have been equally happy. From one end of the 
country to the other a singularly hot season 
preceded, and even accompanied, the recreative 
labours of a legion of archzologists. Of all the 
numerous excursions, that into Cornwall was the 
most successful ; and perhaps this was due as 
much to the energy and activity of the Associa- 
tion and its leaders, as to the novel and un- 
hackneyed character of the ground which was 
explored. 

The yearly meeting of the prophets and dis. 
ciples of Social Science produced an inevitable 
flood of talk, which, from the enforced distribu. 
tion of those who attend a congress in several 
rooms, would be almost entirely thrown away 
were it not for the diligence of the press. We 
have done our part in recording what passed in 
St. George’s Hall, more especially in the Health 
and Art sections, and have butrecently terminated 
ourc omments thereon. Firm believers in the 
progress,—slow, no doubt,—which has attended 
the teaching and remonstrance of sanitary and 
art reformers for the last thirty or forty years, 
we have, nevertheless, attentively listened to 
Mr. Hawksley and the Rev. Mark Pattison, who 
think otherwise, and whose remarks are always 
respectfully received. The latter, at Oxford, has 
expressed his approval of Mr. Poynter’s asser- 
tion that mechanical production is opposed to 
art production, and we see no reason to doubt 
the truth of it; but, just as the machinery of 
1866 produced more artistic things than that of 
1856, so the machinery of 1876 has provided the 
many, and at slight cost, with better shaped and 
better ornamented objects than that of ten years 
earlier. Mr. Hawksley admitted that “the 
natural term of life of our urban population is 
unnaturally shortened by preventible causes to 
the extent of one-fifth”; but he sought for these 
Preventible causes, “not in the water-pipes and 
sewers, but chiefly in the homes and habits of 
the industrial classes.” We think that he admits, 
however, only half the trath; and his arguments 
are powerless to shake our mature conviction 
that it is possible to protect, if not to lengthen, 
life, as much by habits of cleanliness withont, 
a8 of godliness within, the homes of the com- 
munity at large. 

Other papers upon other subjects, archwo- 
logical and architectural, have attracted atten. 
tion, but few more than Mr. Fergusson’s bold 
hypothesis regarding the enigma of the Erech- 
theum at Athens, We have printed the strictures 
a Dr. Forchammer, of Kiel, upon it, and the 
e glish author’s reply. ‘To the latter is due one 
A; great books of the year. The history of 

ndian and Eastern Architecture” is perbaps 
a. week that of all living archawologists only Mr. 

rgusson could write. The “ Habitations of 
ta all Ages”—also a work of the year— 
withent a ¥. Uallaiclouiee alone can touch, 
oe ate inaccuracy ppon happy proba- 
— of the past. He has been <n in the 
5p: yl study, &. Sue ——_ architec- 
7 scale, without having seen its 
exquisite pettiness on the spot; and if he has 
Egy bien his pictures of Early Chinese and 
aa : tecture, he has always accurately 
saaintained the exiatence of principles ib] 
Guemecunnans .of principles, possibly 
cat ptible to the original builders, which 
the construction of the best buildings in 


all countries and in al! ages until within com- 
paratively recent times. The present moment 
lends to India and the City of the Great Mogul 
an enviable notoriety. The throne of the 
descendants of Tamerlane, vacant for twenty 
years, is again filled, and by the representative 
of a reigning European house, in the immediate 
presence of a splendour unsurpassed even in 
Oriental traditions; and, far and wide, of a pros. 
perity beyond the dream of Akbar. Upon three 
continents—at Constantinople, at Suez, and at 
Delhi—lie, still half obscured, the solid founda- 
tions of a Second and more extended Empire of 
the Hast, 








BRIDGE OR SUBWAY: REPORT OF THE 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE. 


During ao recent discussion we endeavoured 
to show that while, as a surveyor’s question, it 
is manifestly unwise to think of widening London 
Bridge ; as an engineering question such a pro- 
ceeding would be decidedly unsafe. London 
Bridge was built under unusual difficulties, 
owing to the decision on the part of the City 
Authorities to leave the old bridge standing while 
the new one was in course of constuction. The 
mode proposed by Mr. Rennie was to erect a 
temporary bridge to carry the traffic, and then 
to pull down the old bridge, and to erect the new 
one on the same site. As an engineering question, 
no doubt this was the best mode. The same 
remark applies to the plan of the approaches. 
There can be littledoubt that the London traffic 
would at this moment be better served if 
Rennie’s advice had been followed; and it is 
difficult to trace any advantage whatever as re- 
sulting from the maintenance of the old line to 
the latest moment, then to be altogether de. 
stroyed. One result of this obstinacy was so to 
complicate the difficulties of putting in the new 
foundations, that the limit of stability. was very 
closely approached, and that even, for a short 
time, it appears to have been exceeded. The 
London abutment began to sink, when the 
masonry had reached a certain height; and 
although it came to a new bearing, and has since 
completion been perfectly durable, the indica- 
tion was one that no engineer would dare to 
disregard. There is thus good reason, from the 
history of the actual building of the bridge, to 
anticipate that if a weight vot contemplated by 
the designer or by the builder of the structure 
were thrown upon the foundations, the result 
would be damaging, and possibly destructive, 

It is well to recall these important facts to 
publio attention. They are not private opinions, 
bat ascertained and recorded troths. We con- 
clude that the former publication in our columns 
may have had much to do with the very desirable 
change that bas come over the counsels of the 
authorities. Until, however, the matter} is 
settled, beyond fear of reopening, it is desirable 
that they should be kept to the fore. 

The question, then, now before the committee 
is as to the class of work which it is desirable 
to adopt for the crossing of the Thames to the 
east of London Bridge; the lightening of the 
traffic at that locality by such a measure being 
now regarded ag a proven necessity. 

The plans which have been brought before 
the committee, and as to which they have 
desired further time to enable them to report, 
may be divided into four main classes, according 
as they propose to cross the river by a bridge, 
by 8 ferry, by a ford, or by a tunnel. 

The bridge plans may further be considered as 
either contemplating an ordinary bridge with 
inclined approaches, a swiog or otherwise open- 
ing bridge, or a high-level bridge provided with 
hydraulic lifts for elevating and lowering the 
vehicles and passengers which make use of the 
communication. 

As throwing light on the subject, “ Mr, Archi- 
tect” has prepared for the committee returns of 
the actual traffic over London Bridge, of the direc- 
tions in which it approaches, and by which it 
diverges from that crossing, and of the number 
and character of the vessels passing up the 
River Thames westward of St. Katherine’s 
Docks, with the height of their respective masts, 
from the 4th to the 11th of May, 1876, inclusive. 
This latter return is of value, as indicating the 
height to which the soffit of the central arch of 
a bridge not made to open must be raised above 
the level of the river, in order not to interfere 
with the tops of the loftiest masts. Daring 
the week in question, out of 144 vessels, one had 
a mast of 95 ft. high, and one a mast of 90 ft. 
As many as nine had 85-ft. masts. If these 





dimensions are taken (as would appear to be tke 


case from the form of the return), not from the 
flotation line, but from the decks of the respec. 
tive vessels, something has to be added for that 
difference. The question will arise whether it is 
needfal to have clearance at Trinity high-water 
level, or at half-flood; again, whether it is neces- 
sary to add 10 ft. to a clearance that is enough 
for 98 per cent. of the vessels using the river. 
These are points important to bring out. At all 
events, making allowance for the thickness of 
the bridge itself, we cannot reckon on a less 
height than 90 feet above Trinity high-water 
mark as the level of the roadway over the cen- 
tral arch of the new bridge; and this height, 
allowing a slight fall to either abutment, has to 
be regarded both as affecting the cost of the 
stractare and that of its approaches, and as 
measuring the work done by the teams or single 
horses that make use of the proposed bridge. 

On this part of the question the committee 
will do well to call upon “ Mr. Architect ” for the 
corresponding information with regard to the 
depth below the surface of the river at which a 
tunnel may be supposed tobe practicable, A sec- 
tion of the river is required for this purpose, as 
well as alist of the draughts of the vessels passing, 
asin the previous case, above St. Katharine’s 
Docks. The hydraulic movement of the Thames 
at the proposed spots must also be indicated. 
Again, the geological nature of the bed of 
the river must be ascertained. If we take 
Trinity high-water line as a datum, we have 
seen that 90 ft. have to be allowed above that 
level for the roadway of a fixed bridge. For 
depth below we must allow for the fall of the 
tide, say 22 ft. ; for the draught of a laden vessel, 
say 35 ft.; for the crown of the tunnel, say 3 ft. ; 
and for the clearance of the tunnel itself, say 
18 ft. This gives a total of 78 ft., or 12 ft. less 
to descend than we had, in the former case, to 
ascend. But it must be observed that these 
dimensions, if possible for a subway, are not 
possible for what we usnally understand as a 
tunnel. A certain thicknezs of soil beneath the 
bed of the river is essential for any process of 
tunnelling, A subway, with the soffit of its arch 
only 60 ft. below Trinity high-water line, could 
only only be put in by coffer-dam, or by some 
process that would be equivalent to tunnelling, 
not through earth, but through water. Con. 
sidering, then, the natural preference for a day- 
light line, the great extra risk and cost of the 
subway, and the necessary expense of pumping, 
to keep it dry, and of gas to light it, it does not 
seem to us probable that a gain of 12 ft. in the 
height to be ascended and descended on the 
approaches is such as to turn the balance, as far 
as the advantage of the land traffic is regarded, 
in favour of the subway. There is also a prac- 
tical reason in favour of the bridge that deserves 
note. For the bridge, the traffic hae first to 
ascend and then to descend. Any vehivle that 
can do the one can certainly do the other. For 
the subway the traffic has first to descend, and 
it is thus quite possible that a heavily-laden 
vehicle, which had easily made its way to the 
lower level, would be found too much for its 
horses on the ascent, and would thus cause an 
obstacle to the traffic. 

Thus far we have regarded the land traffic. 
As far as the river commerce is concerned, there 
is no doubt that a subway would be preferable 
to abridge. But it is the land traffic that has 
first to be considered. The return printed by 
the committee takes no note of the tonnage of 
the vessels enumerated; and the column headed 
“description” is filled up in a somewhat 
eccentric, not to say unintelligible, manner. 
Some vessels are therein called schooner, 
brigantine, or ketch, but we generally find the 
line in question filled by the letters P.S., or 8.5., 
or by the numerals one, two, three, or five, which 
are, we honestly confess, beyond our comprehen- 
sion. As to the traffic over London Bridge, it is 
stated in the analysis of returns of traffic (p. 33 
of the report), at about 7,800 vehicles of all 
kinda per day, from north to south, aud abont 
7,600 ditto from south to north, making an 
average total of 15,200 vehicles daily crossing 
the bridge. But in the two weeks extending 
from Monday, the 25th of January, to Saturday, 
the 6th of February, 1876 (omitting the inter- 
vening Sunday), the total number of vehicles 
enumerated as crossing London Bridge averaged 
19,161 per day, besides 121 led or ridden 
horses, and 104,159 foot-passengers. Observa- 
tions of the lines of road from which this great 
body of traffic converges on London Bridge have 
led Mr. Horace Jot.es, the City architect, to the 
conclusion that 30 per cent. of the traffic now 





poured over this line of communication may be 
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giverted by the construction of an eastward 
© ‘ossing of the river. ; 

With regard to the details of the different 
schemes submitted to the committee, they seem 
all to have the family likeness of either absence 
of estimate, or estimate which takes no account 
of the actual outlay which has been made on our 
principal Thames crossings, including the great 
tonne! at Rotherhithe. Mr. John Keith is the 
only designer who has proposed a subway. This 
he estimates at 163,3461. for the work, and 
346,190. for the approaches. This allows a 
sum of 252,8001. for the purchase of property 
for approaches which, so far as we can gather 
from the report, must exceed a mile in aggre- 
gate length. The length of the subway itself is 
not given in the report. That of the Rother- 
hithe tunnel is 400 yards, and the cost was 
455,0001. The approaches of Waterloo Bridge 
cost 465,000. The whole cost of that bridge, for 
works and land, was 1,030,0001., and that of 
London Bridge was about 22,0001. less, as we 
stated in our article on the architecture of the 
Thames Bridges. (See Builder, September 23, 
1876). We must, therefore, regard any estimate 
of much less than 4 million of money for crossing 
the Thames to the east of London Bridge as 
based upon imagination rather than upon ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Guthrie, indeed, proposes to solve the 
difficulty for the extremely modest sum of 30,0001. 
He would lay a line of rails across the bed of the 
Thames, at a uniform or nearly uniform level, 
on which should run a framed staging or carriage 
with deck, offering, he says, very little resistance 
to the water, and projecting above the level of 
high water. The carriage would be driven by 
machinery, and move on the submerged lines 
between the two quays. The effect of the 
upward rush of the tide on a staging 55 ft. high 
may be more easily conceived than described. 
Less original than this submarine traveller is 
the simple project of Mr. E. Waller, to whose 
mame the expression “Thames Steam Ferry 
Company ” is significantly attached. He simply 
asks for two paddle-wheel steam ferry-boats, 
each 82 ft. long by 27 ft. wide between paddle. 
boxes, and capable of carrying twelve two-horse 
vans and 250 foot passengers, which are to ply 
to and fro between Irongate-stairs and Butler's 
Wharf, Shad Thames. Both north and south 
quays are to be made available at any state of 
the tide by hydraulic lifts, and all this is to be 
accomplished for 55,0001., and $,0001. per annum 
for working expenses. 

Coming, now, to what we are likely to come 
to, in fact,—a bridge,—we have a project by Mr. 
Frederic Barnett, to form a double, or looped, 
bridge, on a low level, with swing galleries on 
the loop,—the idea being that when one of them 
was opened for the e of a vessel the 
traffic would go over the other; the ship thus 
passing first into, and then out of, a sort of dock 
between the two galleries. The cost is esti- 
mated at about 400,0001., but the Commissioners 
way that “only four of the parties give any 
estimate of the expense of carrying their 
designs into execution,” and add that these four 
are Mr. Bruce, Mr. Duer, Mr. Keith, and Mr. 
Perrett. This is another of those little anoma. 
lies in the report on which we may expect to see 
some comment hereafter. 

Mr. Bruce’s design is that of a movable or 
roller bridge, 300 ft. long by 100 ft. wide, which 
is to move backwards and forwards on the top 
of six piers, which divide the river into seven 
spans or openings,—so that a portion of the 
‘water-way would always be open for vessels. 
Whether it is intended that the.rolling platform 
shall remain on one side of the river until it has 
become filled with a line of vehicles going, for 
example, northward, then roll across and remain 
on the north side until the platform has been 
emptied and re-filled with a line of vehicles 
going southward, the analysis of “ Mr. Architect’ 
does not say. Probably this remark may elicit 
the reply that two alternating platforms each 
50 ft. wide may be substituted for one of 100 ft. 
wide. Butit would appear to be a result of such 
an arrangement that the vessels would have to 
pass as the case might be through the north or 
‘south landward openings, and that the incon. 
venience would thus be impartially distributed 
between the river and the road traffic. The cost 
of the construction is estimated at 134,3811., 
witha farther sum of 10,0001. as capitalisation 
of the working expenses. There is no estimate 
for approaches. The platform is to leave the 


same shore every six minutes, and to carry 
upwards of 100 vehicles and 1,400 foot-passen- 
gers. 





Mr. Duer proposesa high-level bridge, witha pair 
of hydraulic hoists at each end toraise and lower 
the vehicles. He proposes to carry 250 vehicles 
in each direction over in an hour, besides foot- 
passengers. The cost of the bridge and hydraulic 
apparatus is estimated at 136,5001., and the 
working expenses at 1,872. per annum. As in 
the former case, no estimate is given for 
approaches. There is no doubt that in the case 
of a swing bridge, or bridge in any way worked 
by machinery, the cost of approaches would be 
comparatively small, and might, in fact, be more 
than covered by the increased value given to the 
property. And we think it is also clear that any 
movement which is confined to the accommoda.- 
tion of the land traffic alone, and which is thus 
freed from the risk of delay attendant on the 
passage of a vessel, would be less objectionable, 
both as regards land and water traffic, than any 
opening by swing or other bridge over the river. 
But it will require very much to induce the 
carriers and the travelling public to entrust them- 
selves to hydraulic lifts, instead of making use of 
their own and their horses’ feet to ascend the 
approaches of a bridge in a normal manner. 

Mr. Perret also proposes a high-level bridge, 
with hydraulic hoists, to accommodate 350 
vehicles and 12,000 passengers per hour in each 
direction. The total cost of works and 
approaches is taken at 340,0001., and the work. 
ing expenses at 4,0001. per annum, or more than 
double those contemplated by Mr. Duer. 

We may remark here that it is diffioult to 
ascertain, from a daily average of passengers, 
the proportionate number that require the use 
of a bridge at any hour of the day or of the night. 
This fact is a strong argument in favour of a fixed 
and always accessible bridge. The means of 
passage might be a matter of life and death, or 
at least of extreme urgency, to a few individuals 
in the course of the year at hours of the night at 
which it would hardly be expected that a costly 
hoist should be set in motion at the call ofa 
single passenger. Yet the mere fact of the con- 
centration of traffic on the selected spot would 
give to individual travellers a strong claim to 
instant attention at any moment. If we average 
the day at twelve hours, and consider that all 
the traffic of London Bridge is equally distributed 
through those twelve hours (which is a very 
rough approximation to fact), we find that 1,596 
vehicles, and 8,696 foot-passengers cross every 
hour. Of these it is estimated that 30 per cent., 
or nearly 500 vehicles, and 2,600 passengers, 
would be diverted to the new eastern bridge. 
Bat we stall very much undervalue the service 
which the proposed communication is likely to 
render to the metropolis if we credit it only with 
the traffic which it may abstract from London 
Bridge. It would create, if placed at a suitable 
spot, a large traffic of its own,—a traffic that in 
all probability would soon equal that which it 
was at first calculated to divert. Then if we 
consider how traffic is concentrated at certain 
hours, we shall find that no engineer would be 
justified in undertaking a costly work of a per- 
manent nature for the accommodation of the 
eastern traffic which should not be capable of 
transmitting a current of at least 800 vehicles, 
and 4,000 passengers per hour in each direction 
through the busy time of the day. This is far 
beyond the capacity of either of the proposed 
hydraulic-lift bridges, and is an additional indica- 
tion of the fact that it will be wiser for the City 
of London to look to a permanent bridge, regu- 
larly approached, although it may have a million 
to pay for it, than to endeavour to save expense 
by any hitherto untried expedient. Indeed, if 
any other course is to be considered, we are dis- 
posed to advocate that of a regular steam- 
ferry, such as already is well known to work 
with considerable regularity in other parts of 
England. It is remarkable that no inventor 
has suggested a plan of the kind,—not a paddle. 
wheeled boat, but a platform working by chains 
across the river. The experience of the Gosport 
Bridge, and of that near Devonport, are here 
available for our guidance; and if saving of 
immediate cost be the first consideration, the 
committee would do well to collect full informa. 
tion on this score. 

It is, however, not so much of importance to do 
what is cheapest.as to do what is beat. Contrary, 
we must confess, to our own anticipations, we find 
that our judgment inclines, on the evidence before 
us, neither to a subway nor to any complex 
mechanical means of crossing the river; but to 
& permanent bridge, at a high level, approached 
by well-formed roads. As an architectural 
monument, of course nothing can compare with 





this method of treatment. We desire to speak 





with all reserve ; it is possible that evidence wil] 
be forthcoming that may modify this view. But, 
as far as the matter has been brought before the 
world by the Special Bridge and Subway Com. 
mittee, such do we take to be the outcome, 








MR. PARKER’S NOTES ON THE 
COLOSSEUM.* 


‘‘TuE Flavian Amphitheatre, commonly called 
the Colosseum,” forms the subject of No. VII. of 
Mr. J. H. Parker’s volumes on the “ Archxology 
of Rome.” The first point, and much the mcgt 
difficult, in digesting the contents of one of Mr, 
Parker's books, is to find out what it is that he 
really intends totell us. Any connexion between 
the facts brought forward and theories founded 
on them, or between one fact and another ag 
bearing on the theory, it is left for the reader to 

iscover by a wearisome and puzzling process of 
tting two and two together; the particular 
fact ‘on which the author’s whole assumption 
mainly rests being sometimes found in some 
out-of-the-way corner of his book; at other 
times repeated in the self-same words in half 
dozen places, but in a manner so apparently 
unconnected with any argument that it is only 
by observing the frequent repetitions of the same 
statement that we are led to conclude that the 
author attaches some special importance to it, 
and are put ov a process of hunting out what this 
may be. This is perhaps a salatary means of 
making a reader think for himself; but it seems 
very unfair that the author should throw upon 
the reader all the burden of arranging the facts 
into something like order, and compel him to be 
reader and editor in one. We have endeavoured 
to fulfil the joint office according to our ability; 
and if our remarks are alittle tinged by acerbity, 
Mr. Parker must take this as evidence that we 
have paid his book the compliment of studying 
it attentively, and have thereby arrived at that 
state of mental exasperation which is the in. 
evitable result of such an exercise. 

The gist of what Mr. Parker lays before his 
readera is this:—In the first place, the recent 
more thorough excavations in the arena have 
given quite a new aspect to this ‘portion of the 
structure :— 

‘These were made under the ground, at the foot of the 
podium, which is the same as that of the original arena: 
this large level space has been indifferently called the 
ground, the floor, the stage, the area, or the arena; no 
one had avy idea that the original pavement would be 
found 21 ft. below that level, and that the intervening 
space was filled with walls and passages, dens for wild 
beasts, places for lifts to send up men, and dogs, and 
animals,t and canals for water, and several other contri- 
vances for the use of the performers on the stage above; 
for practically the arena was the stage on which the per- 
formances took place. These excavations have enabled us 
to ascertain that this had been a boarded floor covered 
with sand, or arena, whence its name, and that this floor 
could be moved and replaced in a short time, at the word 
of the emperor. The evidence of this is brought out clearly 
in the present work.” 

Mr. Parker farther undertakes to explain 
in detail the methods of raising the “dogs 
and animals” from the subterranean dens to 
the arena, of letting in and ont the water 
for naval spectacles, of removing and storing 
the boarding when not in use, and other 
details of the machinery of the spectacles, 
as he considers them to be made manifest 
by the evidences to be found in the remains 
of the substructuree.t Furthermore he pro- 
pounds the theory that the amphitheatre ™ 
on an old site and mixed up with remains of 
former works of the same kind ; that it was the 
site of the amphitheatre of Scaurus, described by 
Pliny, and by him characterised as an insane 
project ; that the substructures of the arena are 
partially the remains (so we underatand him) of 
this amphitheatre, considerably shaken by earth. 
quakes and repaired in the time of Nerd, 
and subsequently also; that this was, galt, 
Nero’s amphitheatre for shows and nav 
spectacles, and had probably brick galleries built 
around it, in the style of the period, for the 
spectators; that finally the great stone edifice 
of the Fiavian emperors was built round the 
arena in place of Nero’s galleries, the anciel 
substructures of the arena being still retained ia 


——— 





* The Archeology of Rome. By John Henry Parker, 
C.B., &c., &c. Part VII, The Flavian Amphitheatre, 
commonly called the Colosseum. Oxford: James Parker 
&Co. London: John Murray. +19? in the 

+ Sic: a dog not being, wesuppose, an “ animal” in 
author’s vocabulary. : 

t Mr. Parker accuses the French ongiyeore who super 
intended the partial excavations of 1812, of not having 
seen that they had excavated the —_ of arches, the lowe 
parts of which were buried. How does he know they 
not see it? There surely may have been other ¥ 


for discontinuing the excavation besides idea 





everything p ssible had been accomplished. 
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the centre of the new building and made to serve 
their original purpose, with modifications; that 
the upper story of this last structure was 
originally of wood, and was rebuilt of stone 
(after a fire caused by lightning) in the reigns of 
Alexander Severus and Gordianus; and that of 
this rebuilding evidence is left by the existence 
of piers of hard travertine stone carried up from 
the basement, through the softer tufa and brick 
walls, to assist in carrying the weight of the 
stone upper story; the manner in which these 
piers cat through the rest of the walling show. 
ing, says the author, that they were subsequent 
insertions apart from the general building of the 
structure. 

The first phase in the historical portion of 
this scheme is a curions illustration of Mr. 
Parker’s habit of assuming a theory and then 
twisting everything into a proof of it. He twits 
other archeologists with accepting the phrase, 
“it mast have been thus,” as a proof of a thing ; 
but this and other parts of his own work are 
nothing bat the employment of the argument of 
4¢must have been” on a most extensive scale. 
Scaurus was accused of insane extravagance in 
building a theatre ‘which held 80,000 people; 
Mr. Parker cannot imagine any other possible 
site for this in Rome, therefore it ‘‘ must have 
been” here. The theatre of Scaurus (which is 
called “ theatrum,” and not “amphi-theatrum,”) 
is cited by Pliny as an instance of a private man 
having outdone in size every other theatre, at 
his own expense. “Hic fecit in sedalitate sua 
opus maximum omnium, que unquam fuere 
humana manu facta, non temporaria mora, verum 
etiam soternitatis destinatione.” This, says Mr. 
Parker, in a note, “seems to mean that the upper 
part was temporary, bat the sub-structures were 
permanent or eternal” ; and this is how he gets: 
the origin of the sub.structures of the present 
Colosseum. The context of the passage, which 
seems to contrast this theatre of Scaurus with 
the permanent structures of other builders, 
would suggest a different reading; and in Mr. 
Parker’s own appendix, in which the translation 
of the passage is given at length, he forgets his 
argument, and translates it, — “during his 
wdileship, and only for the temporary pur- 
poses of & few days, Scaurus executed the 
greatest work that has ever been made by 
the hands of man, even when intended to 
be of everlasting duration.” Then follow the 
words “Scena ei triplex in altitudinem.” which 
Mr. Parker translates to mean that the building 
was in three stories, like the Colosseum, though 
he admits that scena always means the stage (or 
more correctly, perhaps, the proscenium), and 
the lower part of the scena is said to have been 
of marble, the middle of glass, and the upper 
of gilt wood. We can scarcely imagine the 
middle gallery for spectators being of glass; but 
the whole is quite intelligible if we apvly it to 
the decoration of the proscenium. The cavea, 
Pliny says, held 80,000; and if we regard it as 
a theatre, the cavea would be the hollow curve 
of the auditorium, as distinguished from the 
scena or stage portion. Bat Mr. Parker takes 
the cavea to be the amphitheatre seats, and 
jamps at the similarity of numbers, as the 
Colosseum itself held 87,000 spectators. Here 
the scena and cavea, evidently contrasted in the 
original, are made by the aathor to be the same 
part. But in the description of the existing 
Colosseum he twice cites a passage from Pru- 
dentius, to prove that the cavea meant the 
hollow portion in the centre under the arena, 
where the dens and the stage machinery were. 
At that particalar part of the book it suits him 
that cavea should have that meaning. After 
this, Mr. Parker had better drop the amphi- 
theatre of Scaurus. It might have done asa 
passing suggestion; but to find an author 

atising, in the positive way in which Mr. 
Parker always does dogmatise, upon the basis of 
such an utter confusion of ideas and arguments 
88 this, is really too ludicrous. 
_ It is otherwise in regard to the second stage 
in the historical analysis, the separate con- 
struction of the Flavian Amphitheatre around 
previously built substructure walls in the centre. 
Taking the fact that, within the basement wall 
of the stone structure (beneath the arena level), 
there runs an arched tufa-wall very close to 
it, but nowhere bonded with it, and that the 
Piers of the inner wall do not correspond with 
those in the outer wall, the conclusion that the 
two were not built at the same time seems irre- 
sistible; and the probability is that the inner 
and less important and costly wall, which has 


easy to make its piers coincide with those of the 


outer wall. This is, to our mind, the chief argu- 
ment in favour of the theory: Mr. Parker lays 
great stress upon the existence of arches, in 
parts of the substructure, turned with the long 
Neronian bricks (3 ft. or 4 ft. in length) ; but 
this fact alone might hardly be inconsistent with 
the reconstruction of the whole when the ex- 
ternal design was carried out, merely supposing 
some old bricks that were on the spot to have 
been used up again. Another point drawn 
attention to by Mr. Parker, in support of the 
previous existence of the tufa walls under the 
arena, is, in fact, if anything, directly against 
such a supposition. On each pier of the outer 
wall (on its inner side) are acouple of projecting 
corbels, with a deep groove between them, which 
is evidently intended for the support and fixing 
of the masts carrying the inner edge of the 
velarium, 





Immediately in front of these corbels comes 
the tufa wall; Mr. Parker says (notes to 
Plate xviii.) they are “built into” it, but 
his section in the plate shows them merely 
touching it; but either way, it seems a most 
unlikely thing that corbels should be moulded 
at the end, as shown, when they were to be 
hidden by an existing wall in front of their 
position. This is an instance of the way in 
which Mr. Parker, even when he adopts a pro- 
bably right conclusion, brings in support of it 
facts which, if he rightly realised the processes 
or conditions of building, he would sea were 
adverse to it. Similarly, in regard to his theory 
of the subsequent introduction of the hard 
travertine piers, before referred to, for support- 
ing the upper gallery, he is possibly correct 
in his supposition ; but his Plate xxi., showing 
where a travertine pier has been removed from 
between two relieving arches in the brick wall, 
without disturbing them, does not the least 
prove that the whole was not built up at once: 
he might find numberless instances, in ruined 
structures, of relieving arches that are held up 
in the masonry above and below them, while 
their theoretical points of support, or abutments, 
are gone. 

Mr. Parker’s description of what may be called 
the stage machinery of the Colosseum is in some 
points interesting and somewhat ingenious; but he 
shows his usual tendency to be too positive about 
the truth of every idea he has entertained, and 
it is evident that in his imaginary descriptions 
he often quite fails to realise how things would 
actually operate. The substructure of the arena 
is divided longitudinally by very strong and thick 
walls into five jong openings or canals, of which 
the centre one, he considers, was a dry dock, and 
the four side ones huge canals or troughs of water 
for the naval spectacles, the two inner canals 
carried on beams and on a thickening of the wall 
below them, and the two outer ones on brick 
groining. In conjunction with the photographs, 
we may, perhaps, accept this as a not impos. 
sible explanation of this part of the structure. 
Bat then he tells us (and he takes it as abso- 
lately proved) that the flooring-boards, when 
removed from the arena on such occasions, 
were tumbled down in the narrow space round 
the edge between the stone wall and older (?) 
tufa wall before mentioned, and rested on the 
pairs of corbels which we have sketched 
above, and which, he thinks, were prepared for 
the reception of the boards, on account of 
the sinking on their upper face. How that 
would make them any better fitted for 
the purpose, or why the flooring - boards 
should be pitched into a crevice several feet 
deep between two walls, from which it would 
be most troublesome to fish them ont again,* 
it is impossible to say; and we may here ob- 








a connexion with the outer structure, existed 
rat, as, if it had bean built later, it would be so 


* We must refer the reader who cares to go into the 
question to Plate xviii, of the book, 


serve that this idea of the loose flooring-boards 
does not appear to rest on one iota of authority, 
aod is merely evolved from the depths of 
Mr, Parker’s inner consciousness. Bat has not 
Mr. Parker logic enough te see that if these 
corbels always occur in pairs on each side of 
the groove for the masts, and nowhere else, 
they must be connected with some arrange- 
ment at that special point? To our thinking, 
the object of the double corbels and the sink. 
ing on their face would seem to be to aid in 
the fixing of a crosspiece to steady the masts, 
which were footed on a template at the bottom 
of the groove a few feet lower down, and were 
secured from movement inwards at the level of 
the double corbels. As to the loose boards, 
if such an awkward arrangement really existed, 
naturally they would go into the dry dock in 
tho centre. Mr. Parker wants to keep the 
galleys there, till required for action, because 
he found at the bottom of the “dock” the 
remains of a timber frame like what he is 
told are used in graving-docks for the ships 
to rest on. And how in that case were the 
galleys to be got into the canals at the side 
when wanted ? Hoisted up, we suppose, with a 
system of sheers and tackle, and swung over 
into the canals? Why, if (as Mr. Parker sup- 
poses) there was a system for letting water into 
and out of the canals when required, of course 
the galleys wonld be kept in them when dry, 
and would float up with the water when it was 
let in; nothing simpler. In his description of 
the machinery for hoisting the animals up to the 
arena level he is also more imaginative than 
practical. The vertical grooves seen in the walls 
were probably for lifts to work in, and the 
larger grooves very possibly, as he suggests, for 
counterweights. Certain round holes in the floor 
he will have are sockets for windlasses to wind 
up the cages. If these sockets were found be- 
fore each den, this might be an obvious theory ; 
bat by his own showing on the plan (Plate viii.) 
they are not, and they occur in other places 
apart from tho neighbourhood of the arena: and 
his own view of the modus operandi (Plate xvi.) 
shows that there could be no convenient room for 
working capstans with horizontal bars, nor could 
they be necessary, if we are to suppose the 
existence of counterweights. The author, by the 
way, describes the cages (pegmata) as of wood, 
bat he shows them as iron; but the whole 
account of this part of the operation is confased, 
and the working of the machinery, as he indicates 
it (Plate xvi.), most awkward and improbable, 
The illustrations, including comparative plans 
of some other amphitheatres, are of real interest, 
and, being mostly photographs, can be depended 
upoo. As to style, when we complained, in 
noticing the Jast number of the series, of the 
confasion and needless repetitions of the book, 
Mr. Parker wrote saying that we could not know 
the difficulties under which he laboured in bring- 
ing it out. Whevher he is haunted by difficulties 
that other authors are exempt from we know 
not; but his difficulties seem to us to arise from 
a want of literary perception and of common 
care in editing. Asa specimen of Mr. Parker’s 
“ vain repetitions,” we subjoin the following :— 


Page v. of Preface.—‘‘ These sockets, of which there are 
@ great number in the pavement, are evidently made for a 


‘pivot to work in each; and these pivots must have been 


the lower end of a post for a capstan, to wind the 21 ft. of 
cord upon when the animal in his cage was pulled up to 
the top, d the trap-door opened by the same cord from 
below,” &c. 

Page 35,—‘* Where the cage on the lift was pulled up 
to the level of the floor of the arena, under one ot the trap- 
doors, the upper part was pulled up by a cord from below. 
. . .» Inthe original pavement is a round hole for the 
socket of a pivot to work in, evideatly for the windlass for 
winding up the cord.” 

Notes to Plate vi.—‘‘ In the passage is @ long series of 
sockets seen in the pavement, apparently each for a cap- 
stan to wind the 21 ft. of cord upon, when the cage was 
pulled up to the top, and the ke opened.” 

Notes to Plate xxiii.—‘‘ Behind the place for each cage 
in the paved floor of the passage, is a socket for @ pivot 
to hee in, at the foot of a tau and post, to wind the 
21 ft. of cord upon, with the lift, when pulled up to the 
trap-door,” &ec. 


Is it any wonder that the reader loses his 
temper at having this utterly imuginary “21 ft. 
of cord” dangled before him in this foolish fashion ? 
This is only a specimen: how many times we 
are told that the “area was covered with loose 
boards and strewed with sand and thence called 
arena” we should be afraid to count; it iste 
complete puzzle to make out whether one has 
cead any particular page before or not; and as 
to anything like a regular and consecutive 
carrying on of the argument, that seems 
out ‘of the question, We repeat that a 
Mr. Parker cannot arrange his matter into if 
decently readable form, he should secure the 





assistance of a friend with some literary ability 
a 
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+o get his books into shape for him. We have 
taken the trouble to get at his meaning, knowing 
that he has information to give; but no author 
has a right to worry his readers by putting forth 
books in such a state of jumble and confasion. 





Since the above remarks were put into type, 
we have had opportunity of examining the beau- 
tiful set of drawings of the Colosseum made for 
the French Government in 1812, which are re- 
ferred to by Mr. Parker. They were purchased 
for the British Museum not very long since, and 
are in the Manuscript Room there. They con- 
sist of a number of large drawings or mounted 
tracings, showing (geometrically) every portion 
of the building as far as excavated at the period, 
in its actual state, and with carefally-drawn 
restorations based upon theremains. Thedraw- 
ings of the actual state of the building are 
evidently made with the most minute regard to 
accuracy ; all the different materials are care- 
fally distinguished by colouring, and full expla- 
nations appended in small but beautifully-neat 
manuscript. 

As we anticipated, the drawings at once con- 
tradict the supposition of Mr. Parker, that a set 
of French engineers could have been capable 
of excavating the upper part of a series of 
arches without seeing that there must be some- 
thing more below, whilst they furnish further 
proof of the hasty character of some of his 
assertions, and show that if he really examined 
the French drawings he has done so without 
taking any trouble to understand them. In the 
face of these drawings, the statement on the first 
page of his preface, that before the excavations 
of 1874 no one had any idea as to the real depth 
of the central area, or the existence of walls and 
dens under the apparent ground level, is simply 
ridiculous. The French engineers’ restorations 
on the drawings numbered 4 and 5 in the col- 
lection, made sixty years ago, show not only 
that they had a perfectly distinct perception 
on this point, but that their conjectural restora- 
tion comes very near the actual depth found 
in excavating ; they give a depth of nearly 20 ft. 
from the base of the podium to the floor of the 
substructures, the discovered depth being 21 ft. 
(the length of Mr. Parker’s “ cord’). Now as to 
the double corbels noted above: in the French 
drawings they are shown with the sinking on 
the surface square in section, and coincident 
with the plane of the wall, and not advanced 
from it; and as Mr. Parker’s photographs show 
these corbels to be very dilapidated and knocked 
out of shape, quite sufficiently to leave room for 
conjecture, we are much disposed to accept the 
French engineers’ restoration. Well, now we 
come to an important point. We noticed above 
that the fact of these corbels being: moulded 
ornamentally and yet shut out of sight by the 
interior tufa wall built almost against them, in 
itself would go to prove that the inner wall was 
later, and had been built up in front of them 
afterwards. We find, from the notes on the 
French drawings, that their authors adopt as a 
matter of course the opinion that these corbels 
must have been meant to be visible when built, 
and that the substructure walls have been altered 
afterwards. In the notes on Sheet 1 of the 
drawings they say that, “judging by the nature 
of the materials and of the work, all these con- 
structions must have been greatly altered since 
the origin of the amphitheatre, and we can easily 
see the numerous repairs which have been 
rendered necessary by earthquakes.” Mr. Parker 
falls back upon his knowledge of the bricks of 
different epochs (which we do not care to con- 
test), to show that parts of these structures 
are earlier than the exterior; but of course 
mere sleeper walls in a subterranean con- 
struction are exactly the portions in which 
old materials are likely to be used up again, 
and there is the fact that the French theory 
explains the position of the corbels, and Mr. 
Parker’s does not. The theory of the French 
engineers is that at the time when the sea- 
fights or naumachie were the most popular 
entertainments, the stage had a permanent floor 
some little distance below these corbels, and that 
the said corbels carried the springers of the 
atone revétements of the arches between them 

which now show brick only), and that through 
t arches the water was poured in cataracts 
to fill the arena for the naumachiw, and that 
the small vertical shafts which Mr. Parker calls 
feeding passages for the dens (but which do not 
reach nearly to the floor of the dens) were 
sluices to let in the water. Afterwards, when 
chases and combats became more popular than 
naval fights, the floor or pit was found too low, 





and was raised to the level indicated by the 
sub-structure walls as they now remain, and 
a movable wooden floor provided. Any one 
looking at the restored sketch of the first 
arrangement, in Sheet 27 of the French drawings, 
will at once see, at all events, what a far finer 
naval spectable could be ensured in this way 
than by Mr. Parker’s idea of the limited tanks 
in the middle of the arena, where the triremes 
could only, in fact, move in one straight line. The 
dens for the animals would be in the subterranean 
story below this permanent floor, with inclined 
passages and trap-doors which could be made 
water-tight when the arena was flooded. Evi- 
dences of this very arrangement of a permanent 
floor and trap-doors are brought forward by Mr. 
Parker himself, in the case of the amphitheatre 
at Pozzuoli, of which he gives illustrations. This 
theory gives also an explanation of the double 
row of arches seen in Mr. Parker’s Plate xviii., 
the flat arches below carrying the sills of the 
semicircular arches above them, over which sills 
the water was supposed to flow into the arena. 
The mere admission of the water in this way would 
in itself have been a fine spectacle; whereas we 
can hardly imagine anything more paltry than 
the naumachia, as conceived by Mr. Parker, 
taking place in two isolated parts in the middle 
of the arena, of most awkward shape, and of 
which only part of the surface (over the two 
canals) was really deep enough for galleys to 
move in, the rest being covered with shallow 
water for appearance only! We may depend 
upon it, the Romans did the thing better than 
that, if they did it at all. The French scheme, 
also, throws open (whether for the naumachia or 
the land combats) the whole area within the 
walls; while Mr. Parker, for some reason that 
we have in vain endeavoured to realise, imagines 
an inner barrier or railing, contracting very 
seriously the available area of the arena, and 
leaving a space between it and the walls all 
round which is entirely wasted. As evidence in 
favour of this he gives a photograph (Plate xxiii.), 
of a rude sketch scratched on a stone found in the 
recent excavations, showing what appears to be 
a kind of open railing with cross braces, and 
below this a series of semicircular arches with 
flat sills, and below that again rade figures 
engaged in some sort of performance. Mr. 
Parker takes this as evidence in his favour; the 
railings represent the barrier between the people 
and the arena, and the rough arches, with some 
sort of grill fitted into them, the dens of the 
animals ; quite forgetting that these latter 
could not be seen from the arena, on his own 
showing, since they would be below the floor 
level. But turn to sheet twenty-seven of the 
French drawings, which shows their idea of 
the arrangement before the floor was raised, 
and there we have, in their restoration, the 
actual thing which is (rudely and out of pro- 
portion) shown in Mr. Parker’s photograph : 
the railing above and the row of semicircular 
arches below with flat sills at the springing. 
We do not lay much stress on so rough a frag- 
ment; but there is the fact, that what it shows 
can be reconciled with none of Mr. Parker’s 
restoration, but is completely in keeping with 
what is shown in one of the French restoration 
drawings, and might, in fact, pass for a rude 
memorandum of it. 

Looking, again, at sheets two and three of the 
French drawings, representing in coloured geo- 
metrical drawings the actual state of the sub- 
structure walls as far as then excavated, we see 
agood many series of square holes in an oblique 
line inthe walls. No one who examines these 
drawings can doubt their substantial accuracy ; 
and these oblique rows of holes, which Mr. 
Parker avoids. mentioning at all, can only be ex- 
plained as the seating for bearers for inclined 
planes. The explanation of these by the French 
engineers, that they were the inclined planes 
furnishing the passage for the animals from the 
dens to the arena, seems the only one possible; 
and it is certainly more reasonable to suppose 
that the animals should have run up in this way, 
than that hundreds of men should have been 
employed to wind them upto the proper level by 
such clumsy expedients as those which are 
attempted to be indicated in Mr. Parker’s 
Platexvi. The vertical groovesin the walls are 
easily explained, as n for winding up 


stage erections and decorations for scenic} 


effects, which could not raise themselves. 

We are by no means necessarily accepting the 
restoration of the French engineers ; but any one 
studying their fall and elaborate notes and 
drawings cannot fail to be struck with the 
consistent and logical method in which their 





theory is stated, and the clear perception it 
evinces of the actual working of the operationg 
which they suggest. It cannot be necess 
that we should apologise for criticising Mr. 
Parker in plain language, for no writer hag 
shown more of the odiwm archeologicum, none 
has been more ready to use the strongest and 
most unkind language in regard to every one 
who was unfortunate enough to question hig 
views, than Mr. Parker himself; and he is go 
confident in stating his own opinions, and so con. 
temptuous in dealing with those of every one 
else, that many who have not the time or the 
means to investigate the grounds of his opiniong 
may not unnaturally suppose that there must be 
very unanswerable reasons for such positive and 
dogmatic statements. We must repeat our 
opinion that Mr. Parker has done good service to. 
archzeology by collecting a great number of facts,. 
for which let him haveall credit; but that his de. 
ductions from his facts are often utterly illogical 
and untrastworthy, because when he has once 
formed a theory he either will not or cannot see 
anything that contradicts it; he forgets in one 
place what he has said in another; and, what. 
ever his merely archzological knowledge of 
ancient materials, he obviously has not a snffi. 
ciently clear perception of the actual process of’ 
architectural design and construction to realise 
the working of his own suggestions, or the 
practical contradictions involved in them. 








“ST. PETER’S AND ST. PAUL’S.” 


AttHoucH the scheme for decorating the: 
metropolitan cathedral is at present in abeyance, 
and will probably hardly be revived in the form 
which it last took, the solid sum of over 40,0001. 
has been subscribed and isin hand, and is bound 
to be applied, sooner or later, in furtherance of 
the object for which it was advanced. With the 
view of smoothing ‘the way for carrying on the 
work,—so far, at least, as the fands in hand 
will go,—Mr. Oldfield, a member of the Execu.- 
tive Committee for the decoration scheme, has 
availed himself of the opportunity of a short 
tour in Italy to note the characteristics in the 
decoration of the churches which most resemble 
St. Paul’s in style, and frame from these obser- 
vations some conclusions as to the best methods 
of carrying out the work in our. own cathedral, 
which he has embodied in a letter addressed to 
the Dean of St. Paul’s,* and forming a smalk 
volume of between 90 and 100 pages. All sug- 
gestions on a subject on which it is so difficult to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusion must be 
reeeived with due caution; but we may at once say 
that Mr. Oldfield’s remarks are worth the perusal 
of all who are interested in the matter, not only 
for their good sense and moderation, but for the 
unusually correct and refined ideas in regard to- 
the zesthetics of decoration of which they afford 
evidence. The author, we imagine, has been 
in a minority on his committee; for had such 
counsels as those which he gives been in the 
ascendant, some propositions which we have had: 
to review would never have been made. 

On his way to Rome, or at least before arriving 
there, Mr. Oldfield takes Florence, Genoa, and 
Milan. The Capella dei Medici at Florence 
suggests the consideration that permanent poly- 
chromy, formed by applying to the walls veneers. 
of thin marble, though a legitimate decoration, 
is only suitable where the architectural forms 
are simple. ‘ Where the building is at all com- 
plex, large marble mosaics are liable to perplex 
the eye and confound substance with surface.” 
Under which head the author considers St. Paul's 
to come he does not here say; but he subjoins 
in a note his protest against the idea of cutting 
away solid ashlar masonry to build in white and 
coloured marble coatings,—a system, as he 
observes, “not to be found in Italy.” Am 
observation as to the bronze-gilt statues in the 
chapel is very significant in regard to the subject 
in hand. The chapel decorations in general are 
in so high a key, that plain bronze, or even 
marble, would have seemed mean. Let us Dot, 
he says, overlook the lesson. “There is little 
likelihood that St. Paul’s would ever be 12 
crusted with the s substances of the 
Capella dei Medici, as this would require many 
millions of our money ; but it is not beyond con- 
ception that\some less costly but hardly less 
ostentatious method of embellishment might be 
attempted, which would seriously impair what 

* St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s: Notes on the Decorations 
of a few Churches in Italy, including St. Peter's on the 
Vatican at Rome; with Suggestions for € 
the Completion of St, Paul's; ina Letter to the Very Bev; 
R. W. Church, D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul’s. By Edm 
Oldfield, M.A., F.8.A. London: Longmans. 
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in many of owr monumental sculptures is the only 
merit, the decorative effect of their marble.” We 
call attention to this because, in the most promi- 
nent of the schemes for decorating St. Paul’s, 
the consideration of the part which the large 
number of monumental works now in existence 
there would claim in the ‘total design seems 
to have been quite overlooked. In passing 
through Milan, Mr. Oldfield notes S. Vittore al 
Corpo as an instance of a church which, without 
presenting anything of the highest rauk of art 
when taken in detail, has a most satisfactory 
total effect, from the completeness and balance of 
the whole decorative scheme. As to the general 
deductions which he evidently wishes us to 
draw from this consideration we have a word 
to say just now. Bat the following suggestions 
in detail are sufficiently well put to bear quota- 
tion (page 29) :— 

‘Without presuming to prescribe any design for the 
fature ornamentation of St. Paul’s, it may be permitted 
me to call marked attention to two of the details here 
described. 1. To the gilding of the fillets between the 
flutings of the shafts of the principal order. Assuming 
that gold will be more largely applied in the upper part 
of the building, this would serve to carry down the 
enrichments in a moderate and refined form to the level 
of the eye; whilst it would have in St. Paul’s a special 
recommendation not applicable at St. Vittore, that it 
would leave the stone fabric of the shafts themselves un- 
covered and undisguised. 2. To the monochrome panels 
with bas-reliefs on the lateral faces of the nave piers, 
which are obviously imitated from the beautiful work of 
Giovanni da Udine, in the Vatican. These suggest a 
treatment for the panels which Wren has so largely intro- 
duced in nearly similar positions, and which seem in- 
tended expressly for decoration. If the pier itself is left 
to display a substance of Portland stone (as may be at 
least assumed for argument’s sake), this stone would 
hardly combine agreeably with marble, porcelain, glass 
mosaic, or any very rich and polished surface in the 
panels. But white stucco figures, in very low relief upon 
a flat tinted ground, would quiet and harmonious in 
effect, Stucco is a material which Wren himself bas 
freely used for ornamental reliefs; and the proposed appli- 
éation of it belongs strictly to the most approved period, 
having been adpoted alike by Raffaelle at the beginning, 
and by Alessi towards the end, of the sixteenth century.” 
; The bulk of the treatise is devoted, as its title 
implies, to @ consideration of the decorative 
scheme of St. Peter’s in detail. One or two 
only of the considerations on this part of the 
subject we can specially notice. The author adds 
his assistance towards dispelling the ridiculous 
popular notion about the “ proportions” of St. 
Peter's and their effect on the apparent size of 
the building,—a notion which, we begin to hope, 
may be hunted down in time. In reference to 
designs which have been before now pro 
for the apse of St. Paul's, Mr. Oldfield observes 
that nowhere in any Cinquecentist church has 
he seen the isolated form of the Saviour in 
glory in the centre, surrounded by isolated forms 
of saints or angels in lateral compartments ; and 
whatever the solemn grandeur of the large 
figures which look down from behind the altar, 
in the early Christian basilicas, the introduction 
of such a figure into the apse of a building 
erected by Wren would bea solecism. We are glad 
to find one member of the committee, at least, 
who perceives this. In the Builder for May 16th, 
1874, Mr. Oldfield will find (perhaps has found) our 
pay still stronger condemnation of the suggestion, 
or reasons relating to scale and effect, as well 
- to the question of anachronism. The satis. 
actory effect of the large piers of the nave, in 
Spite of their comparative meanness of material, 
is touched upon:—“‘all is coated with stucco, 
= to resemble a greyish-white marble, 
slightly veined; whilst the real marble of the 
sg in the niches has nearly the same hue. 

us the whole looks uniform, broad, and quiet, 

a es whilst a busy polychromy would have 
the tracted the eye from taking in the breadth of 
y ® architectural construction.” Thereis a great 
“4 of trath in this; though in regard to the 
. tract question of structural polychromy, it 
7 “od be said that it would need a tolerably 
Ri usy  Polychromy to look at all too prominent 
aL marked in the light by which the interior of 

- ¥aul’s is seen in moat days in the year. The 
“ote of Constructing such a polychromy now, 
oP t the building has been long completed, is, 

ie another thing entirely. 

a uch of the St. Peter’s decoration our critic 
por pei. and with good reason, to be vulgar 
ae Jectionable. But on the decoration of the 
ie ® he bestows nearly unqualified praise, as 
“88 ea: regards its decorative effect. This satis. 
din ot result, he urges, can lie neither in the 
Fi ae: the dome, which is equalled by that of 
Gaeee” nor in the superior excellence of 
on fe 8 figures in themselves, since they 
ros py & painter’s point of view, far inferior 
pais er works by greater masters in a similar 
fail ‘on, and which are universally regarded as 
ures in point of effect. For the grand effect 


of St. Peter’s dome we must look to the fact that 
the figure subjects are arranged in subordina- 
tion to an architectural framework conveying 
the idea of constructional * expression, and that 
they are kept entirely flat, and with none of that 
attempt to give them a vanishing perspective, 
the result of which often is that the nearest part 
to the eye is the sole of a foot, or, when the 
figures are seated on clouds, “something even 
less interesting.” There is no occasion, how- 
ever, to insist on the mistake of such attempts at 
pictorial fore-shortening in decorative painting 
of this kind. The one thing in regard to which, 
at least, there seems now to be entire unanimity 
among onr artists, is that decorative wall-painting 
should be flat and in one plane. The further 
conclusions suggested are, that nothing can be 
more effective for a dome than “an overhang. 
ing array of simple, solemn figures” ; that the 
number of these should be sufficient to give an 
idea of great space, and the scale, though large 
enough to secure distinctness, yet small enough 
not to diminish by comparison the size of the 
vault,¢ or bring the upper and lower parts of the 
same figure at perceptibly different angles to the 
eye: to design the figures with severe statuesque 
simplicity, but not with archaic conventionality 
(the italics are our own); acd to adopt the 
system of gold backgrounds, which keeps the 
= flat and diminishes the absorption of 

ight. 

» And now as to Mr. Oldfield’s “ practical con- 
clusion” in reference to the business in hand— 
the profitable employment of the funds already 
subscribed for the “completion” of St. Paul’s 
(the author places the word “completion” 
between commas when he makes usejof it, by 
which we conclude that he perceives the expres- 
sion to be, as it really is, a begging of the ques- 
tion). The suggestion is that the money should 
be employed in decorating the dome with mosaic 
by way of making an impressive and (striking 
commencement of the decoration in the part of 
the building and in the material concerning 
which alone there is any definite record of 
Wren’s wishes; which is the architectural 
centre,—and, in consideration of the interest 
recently attaching to the dome services, may 
almost be said to have become, in the eyes of the 
people at large, the ritual centre of the building. 
The work should be regarded as purely a painter's 
work, and three or four artists who are known 
to have capacity and more or less experience in 
decorative work on a large scale should be 
invited to submit designs; all to be remunerated 
for their labour, and the one whose design is 
approved to carry out the work. 

There is much in this suggestion that may 
seem to recommend it, but we doubt whether it 
would really be wise to sink all the funds that 
are in hand at once in decorating the dome. It 
must be supposed that one object in doing this 
is to present something which would arouse 
public jinterest, and give an impetus to the 
carrying on of the work. But look up at the 
dome on avy day of not extraordinary bright- 
ness, and it must be apparent that decoration 
applied there, and there alone, will hardly strike 
any one very much, or be very effective: there 
is not light enough, and it is too far from 
the eye; and, as the author himself observes, 
figures at such a height immediately overhead, 
are always seen “with great difficulty and 
discomfort.’ As a part of a great scheme of 
decoration, to which the rest of the work would 
lead the eye up, it would be better estimated ; 
but as standing alone, we very much question 
the prudence of putting all the available 
money into it. We should rather suggest 
the decoration of the chancel completely, 
and the carrying of the decoration, or its 
main features, as far along the choir as present 
funds will allow. Whatever is there done can 
be seen and appreciated, and will go further in 
effect than aaything done at such a height as 
thedome. As to making it an artist’s rather 
than an architect’s work, there we are quite with 
Mr. Oldfield; that, we are disposed to think, is 
what should have been done at first. 

* In regard %o the actual construction of St. Peter’s 
dome, we may observe that Mr. Oldfield does not quite 
appreciate the force of Wightwick’s criticism on the 
“chains ot iron,” against which he protests in @ note. 
The fact that Wren introduced a chain in his dome, ‘ to 
make assurance doubly sure,” does not place the two 
domes on the same constructional footing. Wren’s dome 
would, in all probability, be safe without the chain; St. 
Peter’s, on the lines and on the scale on which it is built, 
manifestly would not, and is an unscientific and unstable 
construction. 

In regard to this point we cannot but observe that 
the mosaic figures already in two of the spandrels under 
the dome of St. Paul’s seem too large, and tend to re- 








duce the scale, 





One word, before we dismiss the subject, as to 
an idea which very much pervades the author’s 
suggestions; namely, that a generally well- 
balanced avd well-considered decorative effect 
is more to be aimed at than any remarkable 
display of pictorial genius in any one portion of 
the work. Due subordination and arrangement 
of the general scheme is absolutely necessary, 
certainly ; but there is another side to the matter, 
and we can hardly say that a well-balanced 
decorative effect is the highest thing to be 
arrived at, when once the question of pictorial 
decoration is admitted at all. Whatever may be 
said, and with trath, as tothe want of architec- 
taral or decorative fitness for their position in 
some of the great Italian works in mural 
(under which term we include ceiling) painting, 
let it be remembered that, in spite of this, it 
is to these that all the world crowds in admira- 
tion, and these have made the names of their 
inventors great in alllands. By all means, aim 
at decorative fitness,at a true mural style, at 
coincidence with the architectural design and 
construction of the building ; but a decorative 
scheme which displays all this will hardly be 
an adequate return for the sum that must be 
expended upon it, unless to these qualities be 
added something of the light and glory which 
only genius, speaking through the highest and 
grandest form of pictorial art, can shed over the 
whole. If the decoration of St. Paul’s can evolve 
and develop this, it will be worth anything that 
may be spent upon it; but hardly otherwise. 

We must, however, compliment Mr. Oldfield 
on a contribution to the literature of the subject 
which is marked by no little thought, taste, and 
judgment, and which deserves the most respectfal 
consideration. 








NEW WORKS IN EDINBURGH. 


THE year now drawing to a close shows no 
decrease in building enterprise in this city, 
although it has been marked by the completion 
of only one building of much architectural im- 
portance,—the Union Bank offices, in George- 
street. Several works of minor importance, 
however, have been brought to a successful 
issue, and a considerable aumber, more or less 
important, are in progress and in contempla- 
tion. 

The firat step taken by the Edinburgh School 
Board, in order to procure suitable plans, was 
to institute a limited competition, giving as a 
teat two sites differing materially in their nature : 
one at Leith.walk, which, being entirely isolated, 
and having ample space at command, gave free 
scope to the architect; the other, at Fountain- 
bridge, situated in a narrow street, and closed in 
on each side by adjoining buildings, and, there- 
fore, a more difficult one to grapple with. Schools 
have now been erected on both these sites, and 
they are each remarkably good examples of their 
class, and will bear comparison with any others 
in the kingdom. 

As regards school accommodation and endow- 
ment, Edinburgh stands in an exceptionally 
favourable position, owing to the numerous 
benefactions left for these purposes. The call 
upon the ratepayers was consequently small com- 
pared with that in other cities, being at the rate of 
14d. per pound, and with this rate the Board were 
in a position to be liberal as to the nature of the 
accommodation to be provided. It was, there- 
fore, resolved that the schools should not be kept 
down to the bare requirements ; the Government 
requirement of 8 square feet for each scholar 
was raised to 10 square feet, and it was con- 
sidered that the buildings should possess some 
degree of elegance so as to be a means of edu. 
cating the taste of the pupils. This has been 
done at a cost of 187. 11s. per head, which is, we 
believe, at a higher percentage of expenditure 
than elsewhere. The Fountainbridge School, 
designed by Mr. R. Anderson, is in a style of 
Gothic characterised by dignified simplicity ; 
there is nothing in the slightest degree re- 
dundant about it; the details are simple, but 
every feature and accessory is of the most sub- 
stantial description. It consists of a centre 
block of three stories thrown back from the 
street line, with advanced wings, having square 
towers at the re-entering angles. In these 
towers are ample staircases affording separate 
entrances for the boys and girls, and the wings 
contain cloak-rooms and retiring-rooms for the 
teachers. On each floor there is a large hall, a 
portion of which is screened off by a glass 
partition so as to form @ small class-room under 
the eye of the master. The light is ample and 
the ceilings high, those of the two lower halls 
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showing the main beams which support the roof 
above, resting on stone corbels, and the ceiling 
of the upper one is open timber boarded. At the 
rear are separate asphalted playgrounds, with 
the necessary offices and covered sheds for 
shelter in wet weather. The building tells its 
purpose effectually, and its height and the sub- 
stantiality of construction give it the character 
of a public building. It is intended to accommo- 
date 750 scholars, but at present that number is 
exceeded pending the erection of another school 
at Dalry in the immediate neighbourhood. 

In the Leith Walk School, designed by Messrs. 
Moffat & Aitken, similar accommodation is pro- 
vided, but in two stories only. The style is also 
Gothic, but not quite so reserved in manner as 
that of the Fountainbridge School. 

Other Board schools of the same description 
are in progress at Stockbridge, Marshall-street, 
and Oausewayside, and others are arranged for. 

A large new school in connexion with Heriot’s 
Trust has been erected in Davie-street, but it is 
neither so perfect in its arrangements, nor so 
good in an architectural point of view, as the 
Board schools. The style is a pretentious travesty 
of that of the parent institution. 

The new fruit and vegetable market, at the 
site at the east end of the valley of Princes- 
street, formerly occupied by the Northern Rail- 
way Station, is now in use. It is constructed of 
iron and glass, with a flat roof upon the level of 
Princes-street, which is to be used as a prome- 
nade. This roof is pierced at intervals with 
lights, which are to be surrounded by flower 
borders. The accommodation is in excess of the 
ordinary requirements, and the area is, upon 
occasions, to be used for flower and other shows. 
The usual “Christmas show” of cattle and 
poultry has been held in this market. 

The new fish-market is a stone structure, on 
the rising ground between Market-street and 
Cockburn-street. To afford access tothe higher 
level a staircase has been formed, which is 
covered by an arcade, formed of massive Gothic 
columns, with moulded caps, spanned by arches 
slightly pointed. Part of the market building 
projects over this arcade, which forms a very 
picturesque feature. Both markets have been 
carried out by Mr. R. Morham, the city super- 
intendent. 

A “wonderful lamp,” which from its magni- 
tude and style (said to be Norman Gothic), and 
the conspicuous position it occupies in juxtapo- 
sition to the Scott Monument, cannot be over- 
looked, challenges attention. It is really a 
strange conglomeration of convoluted ironwork. 
To whom the merit of this rare specimen of art 
is due we are unableto state, the honour is said 
to be contested by sundry persons, and it would 
be invidious to prefer any one of them. 

Building operations at the cathedral progress 
slowly and steadily. The arches of the nave 
and choir have been set, and the centering for 
the transept arches is in place. It is proposed to 
complete the nave first and board it off from the 
transepts so that it may be used while the 
central tower is in course of erection, an opera- 
tion which will, necessarily, take a considerable 
time. 

The nave of All Saints’, Morningside, has been 
used for some time, and the tower and chancel 
are in progress. A beginning has been made to 
the proposed group of Free Church buildings at 
Mayfield. The hall, calculated to accommodate 
upwards of 200 persons, is in use as a provisional 
church. Outwardly it presents the features 
of a small church having a miniature narthex 
projected at the west, above which appears a dis- 
proportionately large ciroular window filled with 
tracery very much cusped. There are no 
windows at the sides, but there are two at the 
east end. The light, however, is sufficient for 
the small interior, and the building is suitable 
for the purpose for which it is erected, but it is 
decidedly perky in character. Mr, R. J. Blane 
is the architect. 

A Free Church of considerable importance, 
and which is to cost about 10,0001., isin progress 
in Chambers-street, opposite the Museum of 
Science and Art. It is designed by Mr. R. 
Thornton Shiells, in the Lombardio style. A 
massive recessed doorway just now appears 
above the hoarding; it will greatly depend for 
its success upon the treatment of the detail, as the 
form has been prescribed by the City Improve- 
ment Trust so that it may be in conformity 
with the other buildings in the street, which are 
of a commercial character. We observe that 
there are still some sites in this street undisposed 


the single departure as to style in the church 
will, we conceive, give piquancy to theremainder. 
Mr. Shiells is also architect for a new Baptist 
church which is springing up in Marshall-street, 
another of the new thoroughfares projected by 
the Improvement Trast ; it, too, is Lombardic in 
style, the architect apparently being of opinion 
that that style is more suitable for a Dissenting 
church than Gothic. 

At Fountainbridge a new church in connexion 
with the Evangelical Union is progressing, from 
the designs of Mr. Hay, of Liverpool ; it is Gothic 
in style, simple, and severe in detail. 

The extension of the city calls for the forma- 
tion of new ecclesiastical districts, and three 
new Established churches are contemplated at 
Liberton-road, Gilmore-place, and Dalry re- 
spectively ; and a new Free church is projected 
at the latter suburb, anda United Presbyterian 
church at Meadow-place. 

The last of the works comprised under the 
City Improvement scheme has been commenced. 
It consists of the formation of a new thorough. 
fare connecting Grindly-street with Lanriston- 
place, crossing the West Port and skirting the 
Cattle-market. This market has long been a 
nuisance in the heart of the city ; it is proposed 
to supersede it by the formation of another in 
® more suitable position, and sundry of the 
suburban residents to the westward have taken 
alarm lest it should be set down in their vicinity, 
but at the last meeting of the Town Council it 
was announced that no decisive steps had been 
taken as to securing a new site. 

A project has been set on foot for the forma- 

tion of a new bridgeat Belmont, to the west of 
the Water of Leith village. The present bridge 
is narrow, and consists of one arch, the ap- 
proaches to which are by downward gradients. 
It is proposed that the new bridge shall consist 
of three arches, at a level of 40 ft. above the 
present one, and that the approaches be widened 
and levelled up. This improvement will give 
greater facility of access to a district where 
there are many beautiful building sites, some of 
which are, indeed, already occupied by new 
buildings. 
The West-end Theatre appears to have been 
conceived on too great a scale to be successful 
in a monetary point of view. The original 
design has been greatly modified, the towers 
have been entirely dispensed with, and the 
statues, which were to adorn the parapet, have 
been superseded by vases of not the most 
elegant design. The wings, which were to con- 
tain an aquarium, winter garden, skating-rink, 
&c., are still in the womb of the future, and the 
bare brick flanks exposed to view are not 
attractive, 

The West Princes-street Gardens have now 
been acquired by the city, and are thrown open 
to the public. It is proposed to carry out 
several important improvements in connexion 
therewith. The formation of tramways along 
Princes-street has been found detrimental to 
the general traffic, and it is intended to widen 
the street along its whole length by taking a 
strip of about 12 ft. in breadth from the gardens, 
removing the north line of rails to the south of 
the existing south line, thus giving a greater 
breadth of carriage-way in front of the single 
row of buildings which forms a terrace rather 
than a street. To the west of the gardens 
there is a deep-cut roadway leading from the 
Lothian-road to the Grassmarket. This road 
it is suggested, might be shut up, and another 
substituted along the southern slope of the 
Castle-hill. By this means the garden ground 
in front of Castle.terrace could be added to 
the public garden, and a walk formed from 
Cornwall-street to the Royal Institution, which 
would greatly facilitate foot passengers in that 
direction. 

We have repeatedly adverted to the spiritless 
monotony of the new streets and terraces at the 
West End. There is no improvement in this 
direction ; a new terrace, facing the north, called 
Dougal’s-terrace, is springing up; the elevation 
is a repetition of the uninteresting yet pre- 
tentious one of the adjoining Magdala-terrace, 
corsisting of an unvarying recurrence of oriels, 
identical in form and detail. There is here an 
utter negation of art which is painfal to witness ; 
it would cost no more to builders were the 
designs somewhat varied; it is not expensive 
detail that is wanted, but grouping and graceful- 
ness of outline. This is one of the evils of having 
one architect to design all the buildings upon 
an extensive property. The slightest trouble 
in providing new elevations is often shirked ; the 





of; the parts already constructed combine unity 
of style with variety of outline and grouping, and 


affair is a mere matter of so much per centage, 


and the result such as we have described. The 
work carried out by the architects of the City 
Improvement Trust are a happy example of the 
other side of the question. Where, as in the former 
instance, the ground belongs to a public body, 
which has displayed great spirit in other respects, 
we might reasonably have looked for a different 
result; but laissez faire obtains here, as else. 
where, so far as art is concerned. 

Two companies have been formed with the 
view of providing new cemeteries to the south. 
west of the city, the one to the south of 
Morningside, and the other to the west of Mer. 
chistov. Both schemes meet with opposition 
from the proprietors of villas in the vicinity, 
and a paper war has been raging on the subject, 
It is a singular fact, however, that when a, 
cemetery is formed in a neighbourhood, it is soon 
surrounded by houses if the sites are at all 
suitable. 

The fever wards at the Royal Infirmary are 
approaching completion, but it will be at least. 
two years hence before this extensive building 
can be in working order. As yet, nothing hag 
been done as to clearing the site acquired for the 
extension of the University. It seems that. 
more space is wanted for the requirements of the 
medical schools, and that a grant in aid is looked 
for from Government. 

The city generally is in a very satisfactory 
condition as regards health, the death-rate being 
much below the average ; and with the improve. 
ments going on, Edinburgh is not likely to lose 
its attractiveness as a place of residence. 








HYDRAULIC REMAINS IN ITALY. 


Tuer following interesting notes on some 
recently-discovered Roman remains have been 
communicated tothe French Academy of Sciences. 
by Father Secchi, the distinguished Italian astro. 
nomer, and are published in a late number of 
Comptes Rendus. These remains consist of :— 

1, An aqueduct at Alatri, the supposed date 
of construction 200 B.C., supplied by an inverted 
sypbon, having its point 101 métres (331 ft.) 
below the distribution level, and consequently 
supporting at the lowest part a pressure of at 
least eleven atmospheres. The supply-pipesare 
of terra.cotta embedded in solid rubble masonry ; 
they are about 30 centimétres (12 in.) in dia. 
meter, jointed in a very solid manner, and formed 
of excellent earth. The total length of the 
aqueduct is about 12 kilométres (seven English 
miies). This remarkable construction appears 
to have served as a model to Vitruvius in his 
discourse on aqueducts with inverted syphous. 

2. A complete system of drainage found in the 

neighbourhood of the same city, and formed of 
enormous pipes of porous earthenware, each 
abont 1°10 métres (3 ft. 6 in.) long, 0°42 métres 
(16 in.) in diameter, and with an average thick- 
ness of 0:02 métres (;8 5 in.). The drainage 
was intended to carry off the water from a plain 
used as a military exercise-ground. 
3. Areas expressly prepared with solid founda- 
tions, forming inclined planes, for collecting the 
rainfall over a large extent of surface, and con- 
ducting it to a settling basin, whence it was led 
off into reservoirs for storing. These collecting- 
grounds were formed on the summit of an 
eminence, and designed for the supply of the 
town of Segni. 

4, An example of the method employed to 
prevent filtration in porous soil, by interposing 
layers of impermeable clay, to lead off the 
surface water to an aqueduct. 

5. An ingenious arrangement for cooling the 
aqua tepula, which appears to have been found 
too warm for drinking after it had been led into 
the capitol. The spring furnishing the supply 
has been discovered and the temperature found 
to be 17° to 18° centigrade (62° to 64° Fahr.) 
only in winter, showing the need there was for 
intermixing it with the Julia water, which has & 
temperature of about 11° centigrade (52° Fabr.) 
only. It is interesting to note that the tem- 
perature of this spring must have varied very 
little within the last 2,000 years, as it is highly 
improbable that it would have been laid on to the 
city had itstemperature exceeded 18° centigrade. 
This spring, now Called Preziosa, rises in an @X- 
tinct volcanic crater. The observation proves 
the extreme slowness with which cooling pro- 
ceeds in the interior of the globe. 

The notice concludes with an account of the 
method employed in getting rid of the carbonate 
of lime held in solution by the water in large 
quantities. It consisted in boiling the water, 
and cooling it suddenly by the application of 
snow to the exterior of the containing vessels. 
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FROM GLASGOW. 


New Bird and Dog Market.—In close proximity 
to the building recently erected to meet the 
requirements of the “old clothes”? trade in 
Glasgow, there was opened recently a new bird 
and dog market, which has been erected by the 
Bazaar Committee at a cost of something like 
§,0001. The traffic in household pets, birds and 
dogs, which has been an increasing one in 
Glasgow, was carried on for a period of thirty- 
three years in Police-lane. Being placed under 
the more immediate control of the Town Council, 
the market was, in 1870, removed to Jail-square, 
the site of the present building, which has been 
erected with a view to the greater convenience 
and better accommodation of those engaged in 
the business. The new premises are one story 
in height, and consist of one large hall about 
77 ft. long by 55 ft. wide at one end, and 35 ft. 
at the other, light being obtained from the roof. 
The plans of the new structure were prepared 
by Mr. Carrick, city architect, and the building 
operations have occupied over twelve months. 

Hutcheson’s Hospital.—Considerable renova. 
tions and improvements have recently been 
completed by Mr. John Baird, an old pupil of 
the original architect, in connexion with the 
Hutcheson’s Hospital Building, Ingram-street. 
The edifice, which is regarded as one of the most 
commemorative in the city, was erected in 
1802-5, from designs by the late Mr. David 
Hamilton, as @ memorial to the charitable 
Brothers Hutcheson, when the old hospital in 
Trongate was demolished. The present building 
is about 50 ft. in height, and has a rusticated 
basement story, while the fagade to Ingram. 
street, on the upper floor, has two Corinthian 
columns in ante, flanked by pilasters of the 
same order, and in the niches between them, on 
either side, are the statues of Messrs. Geo. and 
Thos. Hutcheson, of Lamblull, founders of a 
magnificent charitable and educational institu. 
tion, of which the citizens are proud, Originally 
the interior of the building consisted of three 
floors, the street floor having a height of 11 ft., 
the hall above being 53 ft. in length, 25 ft. wide, 
and 20 ft. high, an apartment above this being 
formerly used for school purposes. The floor of 
the hall has now been raised about 3 ft., with a 
view to improve the street flat, which is at 
present occupied by Messrs. Holms Brothers, 
the well-known manufacturers, while the upper 
apartment has been removed, thus increasing 
the height of the hall to 30 ft. 








TWO YEARS’ STREET-WORK IN LEEDS. 


From a report made to the Council of the 
borough of Leeds by Mr. Alderman Tatham, 
the chairman of the Streets and Sewerage Com- 
mittee, it appears that during the last two years 
as much as 25 miles 4 furlongs and 148 yards of 
sewers have been laid in that borough, and, in 
addition to this great length of sewers, there 
have been laid 5 miles 8 farlongs and 88 yards 
of branch-pipes from the sewers towards the 
houses, i.¢., as far as the curbstones of the foot- 
paths; and that 1,801 street-gullies bave been 
made and connected with the sewers by the con- 
tractors who have done the other work; but in 
addition to these the workmen regularly em- 
ployed and paid by the corporation put in 395 
new gullies, rebuilt 396 old ones, and repaired 
the large number of 2,024, 

The cost of these extensive works has, of 
course, been great. The total cost of sewerage 
works, including the branches, has been, in the 
two years, 29,3901. 

If we regard the surface-work of the streets 
the amount done appears equally large. The 
number of streets paved and flagged during the 
two years has been 146, being in length 7 miles, 
3 farlongs, and 171 yards. When houses are 
built, and new streets laid out by the owners of 
the land, these are paved and flagged at the 
expense of those owners. They may do the 
work themselves, if they please, provided it be 
done under the direction, and according to the 
rules, of the Corporation ; but as they cannot in 
general do the work for less money than the 

on can do it for under their periodical 
Contracts, the custom is that, in general, the Cor- 
aus paveand flag the new streets, and charge 
bo expenses to the owners. It is usual toallow 
. © greater number of honses intended to be built 
im @ new street to be built before the paving or 
ging is done, but inasmuch as, without some 


levelled, and the curbstones set from end to end 
of the intended street, from which, opposite to 
them, the levels of the several door.sills are 
fixed. With this explanation it is less surprising 
than it otherwise would be to see the total 
length of curbing done in the last two years, 
set down as being 17 miles, 3 furlongs, and 
127 yards. 

The total cost of paving, flagging, and curbing 
chargeable to owners has been 32,4501., and the 
total cost of paving and flagging paid ont of 
improvement rates, 1,8601. Thus the total cost 
of sewers and paving has been 64,1201., or 
upwards of 30,0001. a year, taking a mean of 
the two years. These are works of and under 
the surface. 

According to another report presented to the 
Council of the borough of Leeds by the Chair. 
man of the Building Clauses Committee (Mr. R. 
Gallsworthy, the present mayor), there were 
presented to that committee for approval during 
the last two years plans for the building of 
7,559 houses, of which 4,874 were approved. 
The numbers for the year 1876 were about one- 
seventh greater than for the previous year, 
being 3,546 in 1875 and 4,013 in 1876 presented 
for approval, and 2,074 in 1875 and 2,800 in 1876 
approved. 

During the same two years the plans of 553 
buildings were approved, consisting of mills, 
warehouses, stables, workshops, &c., and there 
were submitted plans for three churches, fifteen 
chapels, six mission-rooms, one synagogue, one 
Roman Catholic seminary, twenty-seven schools, 
two skating-rinks, one theatre, two circuses, 
three bridges, one orphanage, one dining-hall. 
One thousand, two hundred, and forty-four 
dwelling-houses have been completed and certi- 
fied for occupation during the present year. The 
population is, we believe, estimated at about 
280,000 at this time. 








EXTENSION OF THE METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT RAILWAY FROM HAMMER. 
SMITH TO THE SOUTH-WESTERN LINE. 


Tue Metropolitan District Railway Company 
are at present engaged in the carrying out of 
extension works of an important character, 
which, when completed, will place their line in 
direct connexion with that of the South-Western 
Company, by a junction near the Shaftesbury- 
road Station, and thus give the Metropolitan 
District Company a through communication 
with Richmond and Windsor. The extension 
line commences by a deviation to the south 
of the District Railway, a short distance 
before entering the Hammersmith Station from 
North End, being carried on the same level 
until it reaches Broadway, when it crosses under 
that thoroughfare by a tunnel, the roadway 
being supported by twenty iron girders and brick 
arches. After passing under Broadway the line 
is continued underground on an ascending 
gradient, until it reaches the Grove, the road- 
way above being on supporters and arches 
similar to those in Broadway. From this point 
it is carried forward some distance, through an 
open cutting, and still on an ascending gradient, 
the line being inclosed on each side by strong 
retaining walls. It is thence continued on an 
embankment, crossing over Mansion House. 
street, which has been lowered 10 ft., by an iron 
girder bridge ; also over Cambridge-road, which 
has also been lowered 8 ft., by a similar bridge. 
A short distance beyond Cambridge-road the line 
is continued on a brick viaduct of ten arches, 
and thence over Clifton-road by another girder 
bridge, close to which it forms a junction with 
the South-Western line, near the Shaftesbury- 
road Station. 

The Hammersmith Station will be doubled in 
width by the extension, and there will be two 
sets of double lines of rails in addition to a 
separate line and sidings. The new sets of rails 
on the south side of the station will be for the 
through traffic to Richmond, whilst those on the 
north side will continue to be used for the local 
traffic between the Mansion House and the 
Hammersmith Stations. The central platform, 
a portion of which has been removed, in order to 
admit of one of the new lines of rails being laid 
down, will be reconstructed and lengthened, and 
a wide new platform will also be erected on the 
south side. For the purposes of the works several 
houses and shops, on both sides of Broadway, 
have been purchased and taken down by the 
company, as well as other buildings on the line of 





guide, the levels of the several door.sills would 
not be at all uniform, the ‘ground is roughly 


longing to the Metropolitan Board of Works 
the railway company have had to construct a 
new sewer, about 200 yards in length, the 
dimensions of which are 4ft. by 3 ft. The com. 
pany are likewise under an obligation to make a 
new road from Broadway to Grove-road, 40 ft. 
in width, and also to raise the level of Bradmore- 
lane 6 ft. Several portions of the works are 
already in a forward state, the tunnel under 
Broadway being nearly completed, as well as the 
covered way in continuation, and the retaining 
walls enclosing the open cutting, to the point 
where the embankment commences, and likewise 
the bridges and viaduct. It is expected that 
the extension works will be finished and ready 
for the through traffic to Richmond about March 
next. 

The works are being carried ont by Mr. 
Gilbert, the company’s engineer, Messrs. Lucas 
& Aird being the contractors. The “Thames 
Ironworks Company supply the girders and iron, 
and Mr. Cleaver is the sub-contractor for the 
brickwork. Mr. Price is the general superin- 
tendent in charge. 

It is stated that in constructing the tunnel it 
has been found that great facilities exist for 
joining the District and Metropolitan systems, 
and that a very slight extension only will be 
required, with a trifling ascent from the District 
to the Metropolitan, to complete the “outer 
circle.” It is added that negotiations for effect- 
ing this completion have already taken place, 
and that a prospect exists of its being shortly 
carried out, when much change and inconveni- 
ence will be avoided. 








A NEW MISSION HOUSE, OLD KENT 
ROAD. 


Tue Bishop of Guildford has laid the founda- 
tion-stone of a new mission-house, which is about 
to be erected in connexion with St. Philip’s 
Church, Avondale-square, and which was con- 
secrated and opened a few months ago. The 
building is intended to be utilised for general 
secular purposes, as well as for those of a dis- 
tinctly religious character, for the benefit of the 
rapidly-increasing vicinity of Avondale.square, 
which was only the other day a field, but is now 
almost covered with a very good class of houses, 
as well as several of those more especially suited 
to the labouring population. The new building, 
the site of which is immediately alongside the 
church, will be uniform with the last-named 
structure in its architectural features, which are 
Gothic, and the materials are Kentish rag and 
Bath stone. It will consist of one lofty story, 
with an ornamental gable at each end, and will 
contain a spacious public room 180 ft. in length, 
and 40 ft. in width, together with committee and 
retiring rooms. The architect is Mr. Richard 
Coe, of Furnival’s Inn, and the builders are 
Mesers. Lapthorne. 








NEW TOWN HALLS. 


Newbrough.—On the 15th inst. the founda- 
tion-stone of a new town-hall was laid at New- 
brough, Northumberland, by Miss Todd, of New- 
brough Park, at whose sole cost the building is 
being erected. The building will consist of a 
main front two stories in height, with a public 
hall behind. The hall will be lighted from the 
roof. The building is designed in the Italian 
style. The principal elevation next the main 
road will be divided by pilasters into three 
divisions, In the centre division is the main 
entrance; this part of the fagade being carried 
up above the parapet, surmounted by a moulded 
pediment on pilasters with a centre opening for 
clock dial. At each side of the entrance on the 
ground floorare double windows circular-headed ; 
the first-floor windows having architraves an 
square heads. Above this the parapet has been 
carried up with dwarf pilasters and turned 
balusters. The walling is built of chiselled 
block, in courses, with moulded and chamfered 
stone dressings. The contractors are Mr. Thomas 
Welton, of Birtley Shield, and Mr. John Martin- 
sop, of Bellingham; and the architects are 
Messrs. Thompson & Dunn, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

yg or We NA Lochmaben town-hall com- 
mittee have resolved to advertise for tenders for 
the erection of the new town-hall. On the ground. 
floor to the west will be the council-chamber, 
town-clerk’s chamber, reading-room and library, 





route, In consequence of some portions of the 
line passing under the level of the sewers be- 


record office, &c.; and to the east the market- 
hall, The town-hall, which will be 50 ft. long 
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by 20 ft. broad, will be on the upper floor, reached 
hy a staircase on the east end of the building, 
the general entrance being to the front under 
the steeple. There will be, on the upper floor, 
also, an ante-room, cloak-room, &c. The present 
steeple will be overhauled. The estimated cost 
is upwards of 1,0001. 

Inverness.—At a meeting of the special town- 
hall committee of the Inverness town council, on 
the 14th inst., it was agreed to instruct the 
town clerk to return the different plans and 
designs to the respective architects, along with 
ap expression of thanks for the attention given 
to the council’s request. 





NEW BANKING PREMISES. 


Chippenham.—The Wilts and Dorset Bank is 
about to erect new premises in High-street, 
Chippenham, on the opposite side of the street 
to its present offices. The tender of Mr. Long, 
of Bath, bas been accepted by the directors, at 
the sum of 3,9201. The highest tender was 
5,0001. 

Warrington.—The increasing business of Parr’s 
Banking Company, Warrington, has rendered it 
necessary that their premises at the head office 
in Warrington should be re-arranged and con- 
siderably enlarged, and during the past twelve 
months Messrs. Gibson & Son have been engaged 
in erecting, in the rear of the existing premises, 
a large building which is to constitute the future 
telling-room of the Bank. The telling-room, 
which is now approaching completion, is 66 ft. 
by 60 ft. The centre portion, 36 ft. in width, is 
supported by eight massive pillars of red Aber. 
deen polished granite, 20 ft. high, including the 
richly foliated caps and stone-moulded bases. 
A bold cornice with cantilevers, dentils and 
foliated enrichments, is carried round the central 
portion above the capitals, and from this springs 
a deeply-coved ceiling. An abundant supply of 
light has been obtained, the whole of the centre 
and two side ceilings being arranged in panels of 
tinted glass, supplied by Messrs. Edmundson, of 
Manchester. A dado is formed with Minton & 
Taylor’s glazed encaustic tiles and majolica, 4 ft. 
6 in. from floor, finished with polished oak sur- 
base and moulded skirting. The flooring is in 
two thicknesses,—-in. red deal, covered with 
1j-in. pitch pine. The public space, 36 ft. by 
16 ft., will be covered by Dantzic oak flooring 
and parqueterie border from Messrs. Gillow. 
The blank walls on the south side are panelled 
and moulded to correspond with the windows on 
the north side. The end window is executed in 
Caen stone, with three granite columns from 
Shap. The doorways are surmounted with pedi- 
ments, filled in with enrichments in plaster and 
carried on ornamental trusses. On the east end 
of the telling-room are placed rooms for the 
directors, manager, &c. The lavatories have 
been fitted up by Messrs. Jennings, of London. 
The heating apparatus and warming arrange. 
ments are being carried out by Messrs. Newton 
& Chambers, of Sheffield; and the desks and 
fittings are being made by Messrs. Garnett & 
Sons, from designs specially prepared by the 
architects. The building is in the Italian style ; 
the painted decorations being executed by Messrs. 
T. Hesketh & Son, of Warrington; and the 
plastering, &c., has been done by Mr. T. Jones, 
of Liverpool. Mr. Williams has acted as clerk 
of works; and the general contractors are 
Messrs. Gibson & Son, who have carried out the 
work from plans and designs furnished by the 
architects, Messrs. John White & Co., under the 
immediate superintendence and direction of 
Mr. Beesley. 











NEW DOCKS. 


Devonport.—The enlargement or reconstruc. 
tion of No. 3 Dock at Devonport Dockyard has 
been undertaken by Mr. J. Pethick, contractor. 
It will be 450 ft. long, 45 ft. deep, and will be 
about four times the present area. The bottom 
will be slightly elevated in the centre, sloping 
towards the ends, thus obviating the present in- 
convenience felt by the docks, as at present con- 
structed with flat bottoms, being always wet. Tho 
cost of its construction is estimated at little short 
of 200,0001. 20,000 tons of Dartmoor granite 
will be used, and this is now being hewn at 
Princetown. The cost will be distributed over 
the Navy Estimates for the years 1876.7-8.9. 
It will therefore be four years in hand. It is 
stated that to avoid controversy, should it be 
deemed advisable, as the work proceeds, to 
modify or in any way alter the plans, and also 


to enable a strict Government supervision of the 
work, it has been decided to depart from the 
usual system of contracting for the work in 
block, and to accept contracts for the work as 
per measurement. It will, therefore, be built 
upon the piece-work basis, entirely under the 
control and supervision of the Government 
officials and the director of Works Department. 

Middlesbrough.—The new graving-dock which 
has been constructed near Normanby Jetty, at 
Middlesbrough, has been formally opened. The 
construction of this dock was undertaken by the 
Tees Conservancy Commissioners, at the solici- 
tation of the shipowners and others trading on 
the Tees. The dock is 500 ft. long, 25 ft. wide 
at the entrance, 50 ft. wide at the foot, and 70 ft. 
wide at the head. The depth is from 16 ft. 6 in. 
to 18 ft. It lies in a transverse position to the 
river. The contract has been carried out by 
Messrs. Ridley & Hodgson, of Middlesbrough 
and Newcastle. Messrs. Gwynne & Co. of 
Essex-street, Strand, have supplied two centri- 
fagal pumps of such power that the dock can be 
pumped dry in two and a half or three hours. 
Each of these engines has a cylinder of 18 in. 
diameter, by 18 in. stroke, working ata pressure 
on the boiler of 50 lb. per square inch. Each is 
capable of lifting 10,000 gallons per minute. 
The drainage pump is 6 in. diameter, 6 in. stroke, 
and capable of lifting 500 gallons per minute. 
The whole of the work has cost about 35,000I. 
The Commissioners have reserved land in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the dock, in order 
that another dock may be constructed if 
necessary. 

Whitehaven.—The new wet-dock at White- 
haven was opened on the 23rd ult. It has been 
constructed from plans by Mr. Brunlees, C.E., 
who has been authorised by the Dock Trustees 
to proceed with the preparation of plans for the 
constraction of a graving dock, also of a railway 
to connect the extreme points of the harbour, 
and likewise to deepen the same at the present 
frontage, where an accumulation of sand has 
taken place. The works have been in progress 
for the last five years. 








NANT.CLWYD HALL, NEAR RUTHIN. 


Tue estate of Nant-Clwyd, situate about four 
miles from Ruthin, and until within the last few 
years the property of Mr. Richard C. Naylor, by 
whom it was sold to its present proprietor, Lieut.- 
Col. Naylor Leyland, has recently undergone 
extensive improvements. The work first under. 
taken has been the mansion, the older portions 
of which are reputed to have been from the 
designs of Inigo Jones. Although the house 
had been considerably enlarged in 1857, by the 
owner, under the direction of Mr. J. K. Colling, 
architect, of London, and the additions at that 
time consisted of a new saloon, entrance-hall, 
and bedrooms, yet the old servants’ offices 
remained ; and the staircase, which was a fine 
specimen of Italian foliated work in oak, with 
grotesque figures en carved newels, and scroll 
balustrades, lost much-of its effect from the 
contracted space in which it was placed ; and 
the arrangements of the house being insufficient 
for Colonel Leyland, he determined upon 
doubling its capacity, and called in the services 
of Mr. David Walker, architect, Liverpool, who 
has so enlarged and improved it as to render it 
one of the most complete country residences in 
the Vale of Clwyd. The additions embrace a 
large range of kitchens, offices, servants’ hall, 
housekeeper’s, and other apartments, covering a 
ground-floor area of 600 square yards, with 
servants’ bedrooms, ranges of stable offices, 
coachman’s house, &c., whilst the reception. 
rooms consist of a banquet-hall, 30 ft. by 52 ft. 
and 23 ft. bigh; drawing-rooms, billiard and 
other suites of private apartments, and a magni- 
ficent staircase of oak, in which the old work has 
been incorporated, and the new finely-carved 
work designed to md. A long corridor, 
10 ft. wide, with a dark oak dado, leads to the 
banquet-hall, an apartment with a richly- 
panelled and coffered timber ceiling, and a mul- 
tiform-panelled dado of finely - marked oak, 
broken on two sides by massive oak and marble 
chimney-pieces, carved by Rogerson, of Liver. 
pool. The floor has a wide margin of Arrow. 
smith’s parquet, the centre being laid for 
dancing. The exterior of the old honee is of the 
period of James I., with high-pitched roof and 
other characteristic features, and the new work 
has been carried out in the same style. The 
general facing of the walls is of red brick, with 








quoins, architraves, and pediment heads of 


Minera stone, with carvings in the tympanums, 
A new drive, with entrance.gates, and lodge, hag 
been constructed, and the ground laid out by 
Messrs. F. & A. Dickson, of Chester. The severa} 
works have cost over 20,0001. The contractor 
for the buildings was Mr. D. Readdie, of Liver. 
pool, Mr. William Laidlow being clerk of the 
works ; the architect, as before mentioned, being 
Mr. David Walker. 








THE GRAND LODGE TEMPLE IN 
PHILADELPHIA, 
AMERICAN FREEMASONS. 


Amone the many bandsome buildings erected 
by the Freemasons of America, none can rival 
the Temple of the Grand Lodge of Philadelphia, 
This costly building is in the style of archi. 
tecture called by the Americans, ‘“ Norman,” 
probably because they are under the impression 
that their forefathers, the English, who intro. 
duced it in America, obtained something like it 
in the time of William the Conqueror, from Nor. 
mandy. The principal corridor, 20 ft. wide, and 
250 ft. long, built inthe Doric style, is reached 
from the external portal. The library of the 
temple, 30 ft. high, 45 ft. broad, and 65 ft. long, 
is adorned by a double row of columns; the 
banqueting-hall, of the same height and breadth, 
and of nearly double the length, which hag 
its walls decorated with paintings of flowers, 
fruit, and birds, is lighted by fifteen candelabra, 
At the upper end of the principal staircase is a 
fountain, round which groups of exotic plants 
will be placed. The hall of the Grand Lodge ig 
executed in the Corinthian style, and its decora- 
tions are of a gorgeous description. The subjects 
are the symbolic figures of Freemasonry. The 
chapter-roomisin thestyleof Italian Renaissance; 
then follows an Egyptian hall, fitted up like an 
Egyptian temple; then a Norman and an Ionic 
hall, a hall of commanders of Great Templars 
in the Corinthian style, and yet many other 
rooms and halls, all fully decorated. The tower 
forming the right-hand corner of the temple has 
a height of 250 ft. Fireproof vaults in the base. 
ment contain the archives and insignia of the 
Grand Lodge. The building has consumed about 
ten millions of bricks. Some idea may be formed 
of the wealth of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, 
when it is stated that during the three or four 
years taken for the erection of the temple they 
have expended on it $1,400,000. 








LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE: 
79, MARK-LANE. 


Our engraving illustrates the Mark-lane front 
of a block of buildings, having even a larger 
frontage towards London-street, and which is 
being erected for Messrs. Sandon Brothers, of St. 
Swithin’s-lane, upon the site recently occupied 
by Nos. 76 to 81, Mark-lane, and Nos. 14 to 18, 
London-street, and covering an area of about 
11,300 ft. Being in the centre of the corn, wine, 
and shipping trades, two stories of cellars have 
been constructed, connected with offices on the 
ground.floor. 

The upper portion of the building is arranged 
as suites of offices, and is approached by a double 
stone staircase, which ascends from the central 
corridor, there being entrances both from 
Mark-lane and London.street. 

The tympanum of the pediment over the 
entrance in the Mark-lane front is enriched by 
sculptured figures of Bacchus and Ceres, and 
that of the London-street front by figures of 
Neptune and Earopa. Both fronts are of stone. 

The buildings were designed, and are being 
carried ont by Mr. W. Seckham Witherington, 
of Leadenhall-street. The total cost is esti 
at abont 40,0001. 








City Improvements.—At a meeting of the 
City Commissioners of Sewers, on the 19th inst, 
Mr. Deputy H. L. Taylor said he had bronght 
before the Metropolitan Board of Works the 
question of contributions towards their improve- 
ments. Ont of the 120,0001. which the Board 
had Parliamentary power to expend with 
to improvements in the metropolis, 60,000). 
were allocated to the City towards the improve 
ments undertaken by this Commission. Of the 
60,0001., there was a balance of 23,582/. dae to 
them. Acting on the instructions of the Com- 
mission, he had brought the matter before the 
Board, who had agreed to advance 23,0001. of the 





23,5821. 
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NEW CATTLE MARKET AT STOCKTON. 


On the 13th inst. a new cattle-market, which 
has been in course of construction since June last, 
was opened at Stockton. For many years the 
market has been held inthe High-street, butit was 
feltthat the holding of it in a crowded street was a 
great inconvenience. The desirability of removing 
the market was brought before the Town Council, 
and eventaally it was decided to utilise the Green, 
a large space lying behind the parish church, 
close to the High-street. Mr. Geo. Edwards, 
the borough surveyor, submitted, in August, 
1875, a plan for its conversion into a cattle 
market. That plan provided for the division of 
the space into three sections. The west-end 
section, immediately behind the church, and 
nearest to the High-street, was to be furnished 
with 59 fat-cattle pens, each to hold 10 animals; 
and the east-end section with 23 store-cattle 
pens, each to hold 26 animals. The centre 
section was to be allotted for sheep and pigs, 
and 200 sheep-pens and 42 pig-pens, each 
capable of holding 12 animals, were proposed 
to be constracted. With the exception of 
a few minor details, the work has now been 
completed. The whole is surrounded by trees 
and substantial iron railings. The contractors 
were :—Pens, Mr. Thomas Hanvy, Stockton; 
onter railings, Messrs. R. & S. Adams, Gainford ; 
excavating and formation of, foundations, Mr. 
Nicholson, Stockton; the paving was done by 
the Corporation. The total cost of the market, 
including the amount expended in acquiring the 
vicarage and land behind, and the Commissioners’ 
interest in the Green, is estimated at between 
17,0001. and 18,0001. 








RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. 


In the course of his inaugural address on the 
14th inst., as President of the Civil and Me. 
chanical Engineers’ Society, Mr. R. M. Bancroft 
said that in 1819, when Thomas Gray, the first 
promoter of railways, published a work on the 
subject, he was considered little better than a 
madman; but his name, associated with those 
of Joseph Sanders and William and Edward 
Pease, should always be held in respect, for 
these were the men who first promulgated and 
brought the subject commercially home to the 
people of their time. 

Fifty-four years ago it took seventeen hours, 
and forty years ago mail coaches were fourteen 
hours, running from Derby to London, the 
distance being about 130 miles; the outside 
fare 30s., and the inside fare 528. The charge 
for sending letters at this time was 10d. each. 
To send silk goods by boat cost 5s. per cwt. ; 
other goods, from 3s. 6d. to 5s., according to their 
value. To send goods of all sorts by Pickford’s 
vans, or by coach, the charge was 14s. per cwt. 

In addition to paying their fares, passengers 
had to stop for refreshments three times on the 
journey, and each time there was a change of 
coachmen and guards, who had all to be feed. 
The Midland Company, as all know, will now 
take you this journey in about three hours, the 
third class fare being 103. 7d. ; and the first-class 
fare 17s.; such is the change that has been 
brought about by railways. 

The following statistics, compiled from six 
of our principal companies’ half-yearly reports, 
will in some measure cerve to show us what 
magnitude railways have grown to in the United 
Kingdom :— 


MELBURY CHURCH, DORCHESTER. 


Tus church has been lately re-opened, after 
having been fully restored at the sole cost of the 
Earl of Ilchester. The church is situated within 
the park, and close to the mansion at Melbury. 
It is small but most perfect in form; consisting 
of nave, transepts, and chancel, with a square 
tower at the intersection, and is all of the same 
date,—the fifteenth century. It is wholly built 
of Ham-hill stone, and the exterior is in a very 
good state of preservation. Crosses have been 
added to the gables where deficient, and figures 
on pedestals (consisting of the four Evangelists) 
at the feet of the gables to the transepts,—St. 
Peter and St. Paul at the east end, and Moses 
and David at the west end. The supporters of 
the family, the fox and the lion, have been also 
added at the angles of the tower, seated on 
pedestals. 

Internally the ceilings were of plaster through. 
out, and the fittings of late eighteenth-century 
work. New oak open timber roofs have been 
substituted for the plaster ceilings. Thatin the 
nave is a hammer-beam roof with carved bosses, 
and supported on sculptured and carved stone 
corbels. The roof of the chancel is vaulted in 
oak, divided into elaborate and richly-carved 
panelling. The tower has a new oak ceiling 
with arched ribs and central glazed oak lantern, 
admitting the light to the church from the belfry 
windows. 

The nave and transepts are filled with open 
oak benches with carved arm-rests, carved panel 
backs, and carved front panelling. The chancel 
is filled with richly-carved oak stalls, having 
the supporters and arms of the family on the 
stall-ends. The pulpit and reading-desk, which 
are of oak, are carried out in the same manner, 
with open carved panelling, and foliage and 
flowers intermingled with the tracery. The 
reredos, which is also new, is formed in Caen 
stone, containing in the centre the Lant Supper 
executed in alto-relievo in statuary marble. 
The sides of the reredos are divided into com- 
partments, having enriched and projecting ogee 
canopies, over bas-reliefs in alabaster, consisting 
of the emblems of the four Evangelists, the 
holy dove, the pelican in its piety, the three 
fishes, as emblematical of the name of Christ, and 
the Agnus Dei. The side-walls above the stalls 
have enriched panelling in Caen stone, filled in 
with marbles in geometrical patterns. The 
plain portions of the reredos, as well as the 
dado witbin the altar-rails, are also inlaid with 
polished marbles in pattern, and the shafts of 
the columns to the reredos and the windows are 
of green marble. Above the springing of the 
side-windows, and over the east window, tho 
walls are again inlaid with coloured marbles in 
geometrical patterns. The remaining portions 
of the walling throughout the church have 
been lined with Ham-hill stone ashlar. The 
floors have been laid with Minton’s tiles. 

The carving is arranged from natural foliage, 
interspersed with birds, insects, animals, &c. 
The variety in the foliage, both in wood and 
stone, is very great, there being scarcely two 
examples alike throughout the whole work. The 
architect was Mr. James K. Colling, and the 
carving was all executed from full-sized drawings 
and designs made by that gentleman with his 
own hands. The sculpture, carved stonework, 
and marble inlay, as well as the whole of the 
oak seating, stall-work, pulpit, desk, &c., were 
carried out by Mr. James Forsyth, of Edward- 





street, Hampstead-road. The carved oak roofs 


were by Messrs. Cornish & Gaymer, of North 
Walsham, and the restoration of the heraldic 
glass, new windows in the nave, as well as the 
new east window representing the ascension of 
Our Lord, were executed by Messrs. W. M. 
Pepper & Co., of the Euston-road. 

The church contains some interesting monu- 
ments belonging to the ancestors of the Harl of 
Iichester, the Fox-Strangways, especially two 
canopied tombs in Purbeck marble, with recum- 
bent figures in alabaster, in excellent prererva- 
tion, of knights in full armour,—one, that of 
“Sir Gyles Strangways, Knyght,” the date of 
which is 1532. Thereis also a brass, which was 
in the floor, to this knight, with a figure also in 
armour, accompanied by his arms and that of 
Lady Jane, his wife, eldest daughter of John 
Mordaunt, of Meryfylde, esquire ; also the arms 
of Henry Strangways, esquire, who died at the 
siege of Bolleyne, and of Margaret, his wife, 
daughter of Lady George Ross. These, with 
other remains of brasses, have been taken up 
and placed, so as to preserve them, upon the 
transept walls, inlaid on Purbeck marble slabs, 
with inscriptions beneath saying from what parts 
of the church they have been taken. There is 
also a benutiful kneeling statue by Chantrey, of 
a former Countess of Ilchester, mother of the 
— Lady Caroline Kerrison, of Oakley Park, 

affolk. 














DRAINAGE MATTERS. 


Rhyl.—The Rhyl commissioners and rate- 
payers have been greatly astonished by the 
amount of estimated expenditure necessary for 
the completion of an entire system of drainage. 
Mr. Baldwin Latham, C.E., estimates that the 
drainage and providing for an outfall by gravita- 
tion will cost 28,0001., whilst the outfall, 
managed by pomping, would cost 23,000/., bat 
the latter would take 4001. yearly to work it. 

Bognor.— Mr. H. Denman, of Brighton,. was 
lately engaged by the Bognor Local Board to 
report as to thé best means of carrying off the 
sewage ofthe town. The present drain in High- 
street and West-street he proposes to intercept 
at two points, viz., at York-road and at the south 
end of West-street, by this means utilising nearly 
the whole of the existing drains. The present 
outfall at West-street he proposes to alter, and 
retain as a storm overflow, which will greatly 
help the discharge in case of asudden glut. He 
proposes placing the outfall chamber at the 
south end of York-road; thence the sewage 
will be taken by a cast-iron 24.in. pipe, bearing 
eastward to a point about due south of Black 
Rock. This in itself will have the advantage of 
taking the sewage to the eastern extremity of 
the parish, and the tide will complete the scheme, 
running as it does four hours and a half to the 
east, and then returning westward. By this 
means, the sewage will be taken right away to 
the eastward, it being allowed to flow in during 
@ portion of the time the tide is running east, so 
that it will not return. The whole cost is esti- 
mated at 6,6467. The Board has decided on carry- 
ing Mr. Denman’s suggestions into effect. 

Selkirk.—The Selkirk Town Council on the 
11th inst. resolved to take steps to secure the 
thorough drainage of the town, and afterwards 
proceeded to appoint an engineer, the Provost 
moving that Mr. Carter, Edinburgh, be employed. 
He said Mr. Carter was well acquainted with the 
connexion of pipes and drains, and house-pipes, 
and with trapping and ventilation. Mr. Scott 





moved the appointment of Mr. Young, C.E., 
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Perth, as he had been formerly engaged in sur- 
veying the town for the purpose, and his plans 
had been accepted. A good deal of discussion 
followed as to the appointment, in the course of 
which the Liernur system of pneumatic drainage 
came up. Upona vote being taken as to whether 
the Town Council should employ Mr. Carter or 
Mr. Young as their engineer, six voted for the 
Provost’s motior and nine for Mr. Scott’s. The 
motion to employ Mr. Young was therefore 
declared carried. 








WATER SUPPLY. 


Heanor.—New waterworks are to be erected 
at Langley, Heanor, by the Heanor Local Board. 
The estimated cost is 10,3001. Mr. Richards,'of 
Langley, is the engineer, and has prepared a 
plan for submitting to the Local Government 
Board in London. 

Richmond.—It would seem that Richmond is 
threatened with a discontinuance of its water- 
supply. For several months the Select Vestry 
of Richmond, Surrey, being dissatisfied with the 
quantity and quality of the water supplied to 
the town by the Southwark and Vauxhall Com- 
pany, have been engaged in carrying out works 
for the supply of water to the town from an 
artesian well. Application was made by the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Company to Vice. 
Chancellor Malins to restrain the vestry from 
proceeding with the works, but it was dismissed 
with costs. On the 19th inst., at a meeting of 
the vestry, a letter was read from Mr. Rumble, 
engineer to the company, stating that in going 
through the papers in connexion with the late 
legal proceedings, and reviewing the decision of 
Vice-Chancellor Malins and the several Acts of 
Parliament relating to the Richmond Water 
Company, and also those relating to the South- 
wark and Vauxhall Company, he was compelled 
to come to the conclusion that the company had 
no Parliamentary right to extend the water- 
supply for the use and convenience of the 
inhabitants of Richmond, or for other sanitary 
purposes. Under these circumstances, acting 
under the instructions of his directors, he was 
obliged to give the vestry notice that, on and 
after the 13th day of January next, the company 
would cease the water-supply to the town of 
Richmond, and, in order to make the cessation 
complete, on that day he proposed to cut off all 
connexions of supply, unless the vestry were 
prepared to pay compensation for the con. 
tinuance. 

Taunton.—The Taunton Lccal Board of Health 
have resolved to apply for leave to borrow 30,0001. 
for purchasing the waterworks and other rights 
to enable them to supply the town with water. 

Peebles.—At a recent meeting of the Peebles 
Town Council, the plans submitted by Mr. 
Buchanan, C.E., for increasing the supply of 
water were taken into consideration. Mr. 
Buchanan’s scheme was generally approved of, 
and details were remitted to a committee, with a 


view to meet the engineer, and report to the|° 


Council at an early date, so as to allow the 
works to be proceeded with immediately. The 
present supply of water from Meldon Burn was 
introduced nine years ago, at a cost of about 
5,000/., and was then thought to be sufficient, 
but the town having since that time greatly in- 
creased, chiefly through the erection of two large 
factories and numerous villas, a scarcity of water 
has been for some years experienced. The addi- 
tional supply, together with the improvement 
upon the drainage, is estimated to cost 1,5001., 
and to increase the present supply of thirty-one 
gallons per head on a population of 4,000 to 
forty-seven gallons. 

Downpatrick.— Mr. Bateman, C.E., has re- 
ported to the Downpatrick Water-supply Com. 
mittee on the schemes proposed by Messrs. 
Ancketill and Stockdale, Mr. Henry Smith, 0.E., 
and Mr. H. N. Reid. The report stated that the 
scheme of Messrs. Ancketill & Stockdale was 
decidedly the cheapest and best which had yet 
been projected. Mr. Bateman believed, how- 
ever, that it could not be carried out for less 
than 6,0001., to which must be added the cost of 
pumping and the rent of the mills; “still,” con- 
tinued “Mr. Bateman, “even including these 
items, it is cheaper, and, in my opinion, a better 
scheme than Mr. Smyth’s Struell project, or 
than any of those which I had before me at 
the time of making my former report.” After 
some discussion, it was resolved,—‘“ That this 
committee, having an aversion to supplying the 
town by means of pumping, and preferring 
that by gravitation, recommend the adoption 


not exceeding 9,5001., provided that, on an 
analysis being obtained, the water be found un- 
objectionable.” It was farther resolved, — 
“That, in case Mr. Reid’s specification should 
not, at the cost of 9,5001., satisfy the Local 
Government Board, or that the quality of the 
water be not satisfactory, then we recommend 
the adoption of Mr. Bowers’s scheme at a cost 
not to exceed 13,0001., with a 7-in. pipe.” 

Eweter.—At a meeting of the Exeter Town 
Council on the 15th inst. the town clerk men. 
tioned that he bad received a report from Mr. 
Richard Hassard, C.E., of London, relative to a 
new water-supply for the city. As the docu. 
ment was a very lengthy one, it was referred 
to the sanitary committee. 

Tunbridge Wells.—After a long debate the 
Local Board has decided upon proceeding at 
once with an enlargement of the water-supply of 
Tunbridge Wells, at an estimated cost of 32,0001. 
Considerable difference of opinion exists as to 
the exact amount of the present supply. The 
yield seems to vary from 250,000 to 500,000 
gallons a day, in the different seasons of the year, 
and unceasing. 

Mexborough.— At ameeting of the Mexborough 
Local Board, on the 7th inst., Mr. Tomlinson, 
C.E., attended to explain certain schemes which 
he was prepared to carry. out, the Government 
inspector (Mr. W. J. Sendall) being present. Mr. 
Tomlinson said there were several schemes 
which were feasible for Mexborough. One was 
to obtain a supply from Sheifield, which 
would, perhaps, be the most costly. Then 
there was the St. Helen’s and Ludwell 
scheme, and a supply might also be obtained 
from the east end of Mexborough. He was 
of opinion that the interests of the town would 
be better served byacompany. As a rule, com. 
panies were doing better than local authorities 
in this matter. He was quite prepared to form 
& private company to carry out the water scheme 
at once, and have it finished during the next 
summer, provided the Local Board would offer no 
opposition. He would undertake to find a supply 
for double the present population, and satisfy 
the demands of the Local Government Board. 
The late Dr. Fairbank (medical officer of the 
Board) had said that the Local Government 
Board would not sanction a scheme which gavea 
less supply than twenty gallons per head per 
day. Now he (Mr. Tomlinson) would em. 
phatically deny that; he had seen Mr. Rawlin- 
son, of the Local Government Board, and had 
put the question to him, and that gentleman 
told him that if he presented a scheme for Mex- 
borough, or any where else, giving a supply of 
ten gallons per head per day, he would pass it. 
He was quite prepared to carry out a scheme, 
and a good one too, for 4,000/. Mr. Sendall 
asked if Mr. Tomlinson included @ reservoir in 
his calculation? Mr. Tomlinson: Yes, a covered 
reservoir. The further consideration: of the 
sabject was adjourned. 





NEW FOUNTAINS. 


Leek.—A drinking-fountain, the gift of Mr. 
William Challinor, has been erected at the 
bottom of the Market-place, on what is known 
as the ‘‘ Butter-market,” where the so-called old 
Town Hall recently stood. The designer of the 
ornamental portion of the fountain is Mr. Joseph 
Durham, A.R.A. The work consists of a double 
drinking-fountain, cast in bronze, showing two 
nude children gambolling among the water-flags, 
until one detects a frog and recoils with child- 
like horror, while the one on the other side con- 
tinues his laughter and his game. This part of 
the work was in the last Academy Exhibition. 
The base of the fountain consists of an octagon 
pillar, resting upon a series of four steps, while 
upon the pillar is this inscription,— 

‘** From limpid streams beneath the rocks and heather.” 
‘* A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 


Upon this pillar rests a circular basin of red 
polished granite, which was executed by Mr. 
Robertson, of Aberdeen, and which came from 
quarries at Peterhead, north of the town. A 
portion of the design includes a single jet of 
water rising from the centre 3 ft. in height; bat 
this will not be usually in play. 

Cahir, Ireland.—A new fountain in connexion 
with the supply of water from the Scarrough 
mountains to the inhabitants of Cahir, has been 
erected in the Square, nearly opposite the Glen- 
gall Arms Hotel, through the munificence of Lady 


lof Mr. Reid’s plan from Tanaghmore, at a cost | 


in diameter, formed of cut limestone, 2 ft. 3 in, 
high, is useful as a font, from which horses and 
cattle can drink. A square plinth of cut-lime. 
atone, 2 ft.6 in. on each side, and 2 ft. 3 in, 
high, is placed in the centre of this basin, on 
which is set a base that supports a4 circnlar 
column of limestone, 1 ft. 3 in. high, and 1 ft, 
5 in. in diameter. A carved stone is placed on 
this, on which four lions’ heacs are form 
through each of which an ornamental iron pipe 
is placed that conveys the water on pressing 
@ small brass knob. On this column, which 
supports the lions’ heads, another of the same 
height is placed, the top of which is capped by 
& carving, somewhat of Corinthian form. A 
square stone rests on this, on the eastern side 
of which the date, 1876, is cut, and on the 
western the words, “In Memoriam,” doubtless 
to the memory of the late and much-lamented 
Colonel the Hon. R. Charteris. This is sur. 
mounted by a canopy, supported by four small 
columas with grotesque lions’ heads carved on 
the corners; and the top, consisting of a carved 
finial, with shamrocks nearly cut on each face, 
The entire forms a column, 11 ft. 6 in. high. The 
architect is Mr. Young, of Exeter Hall, London, 
and Mr. Sharpe, of Brunswick-street, Dublin, was 
the contractor. 








NEW CEMETERIES. 


Taunton St. James.—A new cemetery for the 
parish of Taunton St. James was consecrated on 
the 5th inst. The cemetery has been laid ont, 
and the buildings constructed from the plans of 
Mr. John Bevan, architect, Bristol, which were 
chosenin competition. Thecemetery is upwards 
of four acres in extent. The chapels occupy 
about the centre of the ground from north to 
south. The size of the Episcopal chapel is 33 ft. 
by 18 ft., standing due east and west; and at 
right angles with it is the Nonconformist chapel, 
29 ft. 6 in. by 18 ft. A chancel is provided. A 
vestry, having a water-closet and lavatory, is 
attached to each chapel. Adjoining the chapels, 
and separated from them by glazed screens at 
the sides (and, in the case of the Episcopal 
chapel, opposite the entrance porch), are 
mortuaries, 14 ft. 6 in. long by 8 ft. each, for the 
reception of coffins during the performance of 
the burial service. The mortuaries are arranged 
with doors at each end, so as to afford the best 
means of ingress and egress, together with 
perfect ventilation. The walling is of Monkton 
stone. The quoins, tracery, and other dressings 
are of Bath stone. The shafts to the bell-turret 
are of Lydeard and Westleigh stone, rubbed and 
sanded, or tooled, according to the use made of 
it. The roofs are of red deal, covered with 
Bangor blue and Penmoyle sea-green slates in 
patterns. Internally the walls are stuccoed. 
The style adopted for the design is Harly 
Pointed. The work has been carried out by 
Mr. Spiller, builder, of Taunton, under the 
superintendence of Mr. George C. Strawbridge, 
who acted as clerk of the works. The cost 
(exclusive of site) has been about 2,500/. 

Gloucester—An addition to the Gloucester 
Cemetery has recently been consecrated by the 
Bishop of the diocese. The cemetery was laid 
out, and the chapels, &c., built nineteen years 
ago from the designs of Messrs. Medland & 
Maberly, eight acres being appropriated to 
members of the Church of England, and four 
acres to Dissenters. The ground just added is 
between ten and eleven acres in area, nearly 
half of which has been consecrated. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. Joseph Burtt, F.S.A.—We regret to record 
the death of Mr. Joseph Burtt, F.S.A., Assistant 
Keeper of the Public Records, and hon. secretary 
of the Royal Archeological Institute. Mr. Burtt 
died on the 17th inst., in his fifty-ninth year. 
The annual excursions of the Archzological 
Institute for several years past have owed not & 
little of their success to Mr. Burtt’s uniform 
courtesy and business tact. His loss will be 
widely felt. 

M. D. Laurent de Lara.—M. de Lara died at 
his residence, Torrington-square, on the 15th 
inst., aged seventy. He was for many years & 
member of the Society of Arts and an illuminating 
artist to the Queen. M. de Lara gained & 
prize medal for an illuminated chess-table on 
vellum at the Great Exhibition of 1851. He 
was the author of a manual on the art of illa- 
minating, published by Messrs. Longman, which 











Margaret Charteris. An octagonal basin, 8 ft. 


reached a fifth edition, 
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DRURY-LANE MANAGEMENT. 


THE discreditable scene in front of the pay- 
place of the upper-boxes, or what is called the 
balcony, at Drury Lane Theatre, to which we have 
before now referred, was repeated on Tuesday, 
and ought to insure the condemnation of any 
management which permitted its recurrence. 
Without the slightest pretence of a barrier, a 
crowd of persons are allowed to fight and struggle 
first to get to the pay-place and then to get 
away from it. To make the matter worse, the 
patient people who have waited underthe portico 
for the opening of what would seem to be the 
only door, find, when admitted, that a second 
stream is entering from an opening in the lobby 
of the Russell-street pit-door, which cuts them 
off from the pay-place. Watches are lost and 
dresses torn, and many give up the task as hope- 
less and go away. If this were an unexpected 
occurrence, the omission of proper means to 
remedy it might be pardoned, but occurring as 
it does year after year it is inexcusable and 
scandalous. 








MEANS OF EGRESS FROM THEATRES. 
THE LESSON OF THE BROOKLYN DISASTER. 


Tue dreadfal calamity at the Brooklyn Theatre 
has impelled the Lord Chamberlain to look more 
heedfully into the means of exit in case of fire 
in London theatres. Captain Shaw has been 
instructed to look into the matter, and several 
theatres have already been visited, and examina. 
tion being made not only of their means of outlet 
for the audience, but of the precautions taken 
against fire, the water supply, hose, and the like. 
Captain Shaw’s report, if made public, would be 
fatal to the prosperity of any theatre he con- 
demned. Captain Shaw’s inquiry, too, might well 
be extended to music-halls, churches, and other 
buildings of public resort. 

A “memorandum” relative to the means of 
exit from theatres in case of fire was issued from 
the Lord Chamberlain’s office on the 21st inst., 
and a supplementary “ memorandum,” dated the 
28rd inst., has also been issued, in which the 
Lord Chamberlain says :— 

“Considering the crowded state of the theatres during 
the Christmas holidays, and more particularly the large 
numbers of women and children attending the performances 
of the pantomimes, the Lord Chamberlain requires that 
all doors not habitually used for exit, but available as 
additional means of escape in case of fire or alarm, be 
regularly opened on every occasion when a performance 
takes place, from Boxing-day until the 1st of February 
next. The Lord Chamberlain takes this opportunity of 
suggestisg to managers the prudence of establishing 
among their staff of servants and attendants, before and 
behind the curtain, some sort of regular system according 
to which each person so employed shall be told off to his 
appointed station in case of fire or alarm, so as to prevent 
hesitation or confusion on any such emergency, and to 
facilitate the safe and quiet departure of the audience 


pa parts of the house, -by all available means of 
it. 








FINANCES OF THE INSTITUTION OF 
CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


In the report read at the annual meeting, on 
the 19th ult., it was stated that the property of 
the Institution comprised securities of the 
nominal value of 14,3221. 3s. 1d. held in trust 
for various purposes, of 22,4941. 1s. 8d. invested 
on the general account, and of a cash balance 
of 3261, 11s. 7d., together 37,1421. 16s. 4d., as 
against 35,2971. 15s. 8d. last year. Also, the 
stock in hand of the forty-six volumes of the 

Minutes of Proceedings,” numbering together 
about 7,000 volumes ; the collections of original 
drawings and of portraits of past-presidents 
and other eminent engineers, to which a por- 
trait of the late Mr. Joseph Miller had lately 
been added; and the library, unrivalled and 
unique of its kind, now containing 13,431 
volumes, being an increase of 3,000 volumes 
during the past three years. These effects were 
insured for 10,0001. The statement of accounts 
showed receipts in the twelve months amount- 
ing to 11,1811. 17s. 7d., made up of three items, 
viz. :—To the credit of income, 8,8441. 10s. 4d., 
to that of trust funds, 4591, 19s. 3d., and to 
capital, 18771. 83. The payments might be 
summarised under five heads, thus:—By house 
and establishment charges, 1,8641. 12s.; salaries 
and wages, 2.4191. 38.; library, 6051. 4s. 3d.; 
publications, “Minutes of Proceedings,” 4,0551. 

8. 4d.; and by premiums under trust, 
while 1,8471. 17s. 3d. had been 
the cash balance was, as before 
lls. 7d. Favourable as these 
peared to be, they were not entirely 
mmittee said, as the liabilities to the 
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flows cut with the water, which thus becomes 
contaminated with lead and organic débris. 


ordinary pipes, the sediment remains still 
further accumulating from time to time. The 


water which had stood for a week over the 
deposits or sediments from cisterns, showed that 
the water suffered serious contamination alike 
as proved by the proportions of saline and 
albumenoid ammonia determined in the million 
parts, or by the proportions of the oxygen, 
nitrogen, and carbonic acid dissolved in the 
imperial gallon, which formed a very delicate 
test of the purity of water, too much overlooked 
at the present day. 
periodic cleansing out of domestic cisterns, at 
least. every three months, which should be done 
by taking out the waste-pipe and using a very 
soft brush for removing the sediment. 
must be taken that the surface or skin of the 
lead of the cistern be not disturbed or scraped. 
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regarded as capital. 








WARMING RAILWAY CARRIAGES. 


fort on a journey. 


second and third class carriages during the 
winter months. 


may think most desirable. 


unintentional satire on the policy of railway 
managers generally. It is certain that second 
and third class carriages will not be warmed 
to the exclusion of the first class, and, unless it 
is suggested that the richer travellers may con- 
tinue to give their “tips” to the porters for the 
inevitable warm-water pan, while the poorer 
classes must have the same accommodation 
without being subject to this black-mail, some 
universal system of heating all the carriages 
alike will no doubt be adopted. There are many 


plans more or less suitable for making use 


of the waste steam of the locomotives for this 
purpose, and when any of them are adopted 
across the Channel we may probably expect to 
find a similar course carried out in this country. 








SEDIMENT IN WATER CISTERNS. 


Dr. Stevenson Macapam read a paper “On 
Sediments in Domestic Water Cisterns” at a 
recent meeting of the Royal Society of Arts, 
Edinburgh. He said that on several previous 
occasions, in referring to water supply and other 
sanitary matters, he had brought before the 


Society -the question of the contamination of 


water in domestic cisterns, and the desirability 
of the cleansing out of the cisterns at short 
intervals. Lately, however, he had devoted 
special attention to the subject, and was now 


convinced that in many cases the evil effects of 


impure water supply were directly traceable to 
the coutamination of the water by its being 
retained in cisterns containing deposits lying 
there for lengthened periods. These sediments 
in cisterns are primarily formed by the clayey 
and earthy matter carried by the water into the 
cisterns, and where, on settling, the suspended 
matter is deposited as an earthy-looking sedi- 
ment. If these deposits solely consisted of 
earthy matter, there would be no serious objec. 
tion to their remaining in the cisterns, but the 
analyses of a number of sediments taken from 
cisterns in different parts of Edinburgh and 
Portobello proved that the earthy matter was 
intermingled with minute particles of carbonate 
of lead, derived from the action of the water 
upon the lead of the cistern, as well as of organic 
matter, derived in part from ordinary street or 
house dust, and in other part from insects, &c., 
and even at times a stray mouse. When the 
water is being drawn from the cistern and fresh 
water is ranning in, a portion of the fine sedi- 
ment is for the time raised in suspension, and 


Even when the cistern is emptied by the 


analyses of the water supplied to the city 
before entering the house-cisterns, and of the 


The remedy lay in the 


Care 





and engravers, as well as to the several 





WE alluded recently to the invention of 
a combustible compound by which railway tra- 
vellers might make themselves independent of 
the “‘foot-warmers,” and ensure warmth andcom- 
The French Government, 
it appears, have ordered the adoption by French 
railway companies of some method of warming 


No special system is enforced 
or suggested, and it is left to the discretion of 
the directors to adopt such measures as they 
The specification of 
“second and third class carriages ’’ in the order 
of the Government is a curious and perhaps 
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trust funds for unexpended dividends and to 
capital, were greater than at the same date 
last year. In fact, the expenditure now exceeded 
the income, though not the receipts, which com- 
prised admissions and building fund fees hitherto 


LORD SHAFTESBURY’S COTTAGES, 


In a pleasant article, headed “the Karl of 
Shaftesbury at St. Giles’s House” (“ Celebrities 
at Home”), the World says, — “ Wimborne 
St. Giles is veritably a model village. Thatch,— 
beautiful in a picture, but a bad sign in fact,— 
has nearly disappeared, and wattle-and-dab has 
been completely replaced by brick. Here and 
there is a venerable cot, like that which on 
destruction was found to have received twelve 
coats of thatch, as infallible a sign of 224 years’ 
life as the rings in a tree-trank; but the old 
type has almost entirely vanished, and the new 
labourer’s cottage, spick and span, brick-built, 
slate-roofed, and soundly constructed, has taken 
its place. These new cottages, in which Lord 
Shaftesbury takes great pride, are built in pairs. 
Each one contains its front parlour and back 
kitchen on the ground floor, above which are 
three bedrooms, absolutely unconnected with 
each other, and having independert doors open- 
ing on to the common landing. The landlord, 
energetically wielding his mighty walking-stiok, 
points out with a quiet laugh that the long 
strip of garden with which each cottage is 
endowed is ‘in front.’ Lord Shaftesbury has 
no opinion of back gardens; ‘public opinion 
cannot be brought to bear upon them, 
and they degenerate into dust-heaps.’ The 
houses, ‘you will observe, face the south; it 
saves a large per-centage of fuel during the 
mild winters of Dorsetshire, and ripens the 
‘apricots as well.’ Every cottage has its apricot- 
tree, and the chronicles of these trees would 
bear no slight resemblance to a certian sacred 
narrative. Some are fair and well-grown, 
bringing forth fruit abundantly; others cling 
hopelessly to the walls, stunted and fruitless. 
Each cottage has also its paump,—or, rather, half 
@ pump, for there is one between two,—its 
separate sanitary arrangements, its independent 
pigsty, and individual allotment of a quarter of 
an acre. For these accommodations, which, 
exclading the cost of the land, stand the pro- 
prietor in 1601. per holding, the ‘down-trodden 
Dorsetshire labourer’ pays exactly 2/. 12s. per 
annum, a fact which will explain the meaning of 
many landlords, who, when their farmers cry out 
for cottages, offer to build as many as they like 
if they will guarantee 5 per cent. on the capital 
invested. The owner of Wimborne St. Giles 
tells us that his labourers always pay their rent. 
Good times and bad he gets his 1} per cent. well 
and duly paid; for there is sharp competition 
for his cottages, and the one bit of foresight 
shown by the Wessex husbandman is to keep a 
roof over his head.” 













































































STATUES. 

Sir Robert Peel.—The statue of Sir Robert 

Peel, in Parliament-square, has been completed 
and placed in situ. It is of bronze, and stands 
on a polished granite pedestal. This makes the 
third statue erected on the spot, the present one 
nearly facing Parliament-street; the others,— 
those of Lord Derby and Lord Palmerston,— 
stand opposite the Houses of Parliament. Mr. 
Edwards, who was entrusted by the late Mr. 
Noble, the sculptor, to carry out his works, 
writes to state that this statue is the last work 
of Mr. Noble. The commission for it was given 
to him by the friends of the deceased statesman, 
of whom the Duke of Buccleuch is the chairman, 
in order that this statue might be substituted for 
the one by the late Baron Marochetti, formerly 
erected in Palace-yard. 
§ | David Livingstone.—The statue of Dr. Living- 
stone, for George-square, Glasgow, will be com- 
pleted, it is expected, about two months hence. 
The Scotsman states that Mr. Mossman, the 
sculptor, has succeeded in producing a statue 
worthy of his subject. His design represents 
Livingstone standing by the stump of a palm. 
tree, over which his cloak is carelessly thrown. 
The missionary seems in the act of speaking. 
The right hand,—in which is firmly clasped the 
well-known cap, which Livingstone always wore, 
as a sort of official badge,—rests upon the tree, 
as if partly supporting the figare; while the 
left holds a Bible, one of the fingers being 
inserted between the leaves. The siatue, which 
stands about 9 ft. high, will be placed on a 
granite pedestal 11 ft. in height. Messrs. Cox 
& Son, London, are to be entrusted with the 
casting. 

Robert Burns.—At a meeting of the com- 
mittee intrusted with the arrangements tor the 
unveiling of the Burns statue in January, held 
in Glasgow, the chairman, Mr. W. Wilson, said 
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the idea had been hinted at, and it was one of 
considerable importance, that a bust of Burns 
should be placed in Westminster Abbey. In her 
Majesty the Queen and in Dean Stanley he 
believed they would have allies when the time 
came for asking permission to place a bust of 
Burns in the “ Poets’ Corner.” One of the dele- 
gates thought they should not lose their iden- 
tity or nationality by sending a bust of Burns to 
Westminster. . Why not place it in the Parlia- 
ment House, Edinburgh? He thought they 
should try to get back the coronation-stone 
which was in Westminster. Thechairman believed 
there might be a possibility, when Burne’s bust 
was placed in Westminster Abbey that they 
would get the stone in exchange. 

Mr. W.. Rathbone.—Foley’s statue of the late 
Mr. W. Rathbone, of Liverpool,—the full-sized 
model for which was completed prior to the 
decease of the artist,—has been erected in 
Sefton Park, and will be unveiled on Monday, 
the 1st of January next. 

Wanton Outrage on Lord Derby's Statue at 
Preston.—At the Preston Police-court, on the 
19th inst., James Roberts, insurance clerk, and 
J ames Dobson, stationer’s assistant, were charged 
with maliciously damaging, on the 13th inst., the 
Lancashire memorial statue of the late Lord 
Derby, by daubing the semblance of a garter 
under each knee, and a broad ribbon across the 
breast, with blue paint. Dobson had. confided 
the secret of the “lark,” as he called it, to a girl 
named Sarah Seward, and she imparted the in- 
formation to Inspector Brown, and the prisoners 
were arrested. Both prisoners were committed 
for trial, heavy bail being accepted. 








THE PORTICO OF ST. MARTIN’S-IN-THE. 
FIELDS. 


AT a meeting of the St. Martin’s Vestry, on 
the 2lst inst., a communication was received 
from the Metropolitan Board of Works, for- 
warding amended plan for dealing with St. 
Martin’s Church, in relation to the proposed new 
street from Tottenham.court-road. 

Mr. Churchwarden Scott said he totally dis- 
agreed with the proposed alteration. He did 
not think they had been quite fairly treated by 
the Metropolitan Board, who should have in. 
formed them long since of their intention to inter- 
fere with the charch,instead of surprising them 
with their plan, and in not accepting the modi- 
fied plan submitted by the Vestry at the request 
of the Board. He thought the proper course for 
the Vestry to take would be to stand against any 
alteration of the church whatever, and in that 
course he was sure they would receive the sup- 
port of the parishioners, 

Mr. Soame was of opinion that the course 
recommended by Mr. Scott would not be the 
most efficient one. The Vestry should, instead, 
try toaid the Board of Works to obtain a plan 
that would carry vut the improvement of the 
thoroughfare and injure the church as little as 
possible. For his part, he did not see the neces. 
sity for the steps in front of the portico, to 
maintain the beauty of the church. 

The Chairman (the vicar) said the question 
under discussion did not concern the parish alone, 
bat the public, and as the church was one of 
the ornaments of the metropolis, they were 
responsible to the public for its maintenance in 
its original beauty. All the people to whom he 
had spoken had expressed their regret at the 
intention to interfere with it. He was sure the 
portico could not be touched without being 
injured. It was only the great importance of 
the improvement proposed by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works induced him to listen to any 
such proposal. 

The farther consideration of the matter was 
postponed. 








ST. WERBURGH’S TOWER, BRISTOL. 


It will be known to the readers of the Builder 
that the Corporation of Bristol some time ago 
decided to pull down St. Werburgh’s Church, 
ostensibly on the ground that it stands in the 
way of certain street improvements. A strong 
feeling grew up in favour of retaining the tower, 
one of the oldest and most ornamental in the 
city, and the question came before the Town 
Council the other day as to whether the tower also 
should be pulled down or allowed to stand. A 
resolution in favour of retaining the tower was 
moved by Mr. G. Wills, and seconded by Mr. 
T. T. Taylor. After some discussion, the resolu- 
tion was rejected by 30 votes to 23. 


Well may the Bristol Times and Mirror observe 
that it would hardly care to have strangers esti- 
mate the culture and taste of Bristol and Bris- 
tolians from this resolation to pull down the tower 
of an old historic city church. ‘The decision of the 
Town Council leaves nothing for hope or fear, as 
after the 3let of the present month,—this, we 
presume, being thought a suitable way to inau- 
gurate the new year,—pickaxes and shovels will 
begin the work of demolition upon the sacred 
building, it being decided that the tower, too, is 
to come down; and perhaps it is best for us and 
for our own character as a city, that since an 
ancient historic church in the centre of the city 
should be destroyed, to widen a street, no trace 
of our Vandalic disposition should remain. Not 
that we think either the Town Council or the 
inhabitants of Bristol are the parties chiefly 
accountable for the business. To put the saddle 
on the right horse, we are bound to agree with 
Mr. Wills when he said ‘ The churchwardens and 
vestry are the Goths on this occasion.’ But for 
them, and the patron, and the parson, St. Wer- 
burgh’s would continue to stand.” 

It may be noted that Mr.- Josiah Thomas, 
city surveyor, reported (1) that the cost of re- 
storing the tower would be aboft 1,5001.; (2) 
that the annual cost of repair and maintenance 
after such restoration wuuld for many years be 
@ nominal sum, say 101. per annum; (3) that 
the value of the land actually occupied by the 
tower, calculated at the same rate as agreed to 
be paid for the whole site, is about 5601. 








ARCH AZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


Chester.—At the usual monthly meeting of the 
Chester Archzological Society, held on the 4th 
inst., Mr. Thomas Hughes, F.8.A., read a paper 
by Dr. Kendrick, of Warrington, on the Roman 
remains discovered at Wilderspool, Cheshire, 
the supposed site of the Roman station of Con- 
date. The site of the discovery of these remains 
forms a parallelogram of thirty-six statute acres 
in extent, and the whole of it is in process of 
removal for the excellent building sand which 
is below its surface. So early as the beginning 
of the present century the existence of Roman 
remains here was discovered on carrying the 
Old Quay Canal through the site, but it is only 
since 1863 that the excavation of the whole 
property has been determined on, and gradually 
proceeded with. The precise site occupied by 
the Roman station was until recently known as 
the Town Field. 

Cumberland and Westmorland.—The winter 
session of the members of this society was held 
at Kendal on the 11th inst., Mr. Ferguson, M.P., 
in the chair. Mr. R. 8S. Ferguson read the first 
paper, on Roman roads in Cumberland and 
Agricola’s line of march to the Solway. Arch. 
deacon Cooper read a short paper, by Canon 
Knowles, on Saxon crosses. The interlaced 
crosses Canon Knowles was inclined to consider 
Irish, and that they originated in wattle-work. 
The Rev. T. Lees said that theory was the best 
they could have, and was also held by Mr. Green. 
low, and enunciated by him at Hexham. Mr. 
Jackson, St. Bees, contributed a paper on “ Some 
Roman Remains,” including a‘camp about a mile 
and a quarter from Bewaldeth, not far from 
Ireby and Bothel, which showed well-developed 
ramparts, and deep, well-preserved ditches. After 
dinner a conversazione was held, and.a paper 
was read by Mr. G. E. Moser, on the “ Kendal 
Parish Registers”; after which Mr. Bellasis 
read a contribution on “A Glimpse of Social 
Life at Kendal in the last Century.” Aweeting 
for business was held in the Kendal Museum on 
the following day. 

Berks.—The annual soirée of the Berks Ar- 
cheological and Architectural Association was 
held on the 29th ult., at Reading, Sir John 
Conroy presiding. Professor Rupert Jones 
having delivered a short address on some sepul- 
chral remains found during the excavations 
made along the line of the Plammery ditch for 
drainage purposes, Mr. James Parker gave an 
address on the Roman remains at Silchester, in 
course of which he incidentally remarked that 
there was a great tendency in the present day 
to the centralisation of architectural and 
archeological objects, which had been the greatest 
curse to those engaged in working out the history 
of the country. He did hope the time would 
come when Reading would have a museum, and 
that one great feature of that museum would 
be the Roman remains. Captain King, of 
Sandhurst, then delivered an interesting address 








on flint chips, implements, and weapons, illus- 


————ee, 


trated with numerous specimens, some of which 
he had found at Bob’s Mount, Katesgrove, and 
argued, amid applause, that a certain amount 
of centralisation in regard to archsological 
objects was advantageous for purposes of com. 
parison. 








THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL. 


Art Leeds, the other evening, Mr. B. Walker, 
of the firm of Tannett, Walker, & Co., presided 
at the annual dinner of the Leeds Foremen En. 
gineers. In proposing “Prosperity to the Asso. 
ciation,” he referred to the processes of steel. 
making, stating that for the Bessemer process 
the iron must be frea from phosphorus. The 
Middlesbrough iron contained from one to two per 
cent. of phosphoras. Steel could be made from 
this iron as from hematite iron, but would be 
unsound and rotten. Mr. I. Lowthian Bell, M.P,, 
bad said he had found out a process by which 
the phosphorus could be extracted, and he pro. 
posed to take Middlesbrough iron, or pig-iron 
made in Yorkshire, and put it into a Bessemer 
converter, and get rid of the silicium and phos. 
phorus before running it into the puddling fur. 
nace. The phosphorus could not be got rid of 
in a puddliong furnace; but puddling was very 
laborious and difficalt work, and he (Mr. Walker) 
was quite sure that when the iron trade revived 
ironmasters would experience grea‘ difficulties 
from the want of puddlers. At least 5,000 pud. 
dlera had been turned away in the Middlesbrongh 
district, and most of these had been absorbed in 
other occupations in other districts. This diffi. 
culty could be avoided by using nothing but 
hematite iron, because they could do away with 
puddling by the Bessemer process. If hematite 
iron were to rise very much in price, Mr. Bell’s 
process would become a valuable one; but so 
long as there was only 11, or 30s. difference in 
price between the two classes of iron it would 
scarcely pay to adopt Mr. Bell’s extra process. 
The Bessemer process was undoubtedly the 
simplest of all for doing away with puddling, 
and all that was required was iron free from phos. 
phorus and sulphur, A good deal had been said 
about Belgium and America being likely to ran 
this country a very close race in the manufacture 
of iron and steel. He was thoroughly convinced 
that, so far as the manufacture of pig-iron was 
concerned, it would be very difficult for any 
country to beat us. He thought there was con- 
siderable improvement to be made in the manu. 
facture of wroughtiron, andthe furnaces, asarule, 
consumed fartoo much coal. Still we could make 
bar iron more cheaply than any other country. 
A good trade could be done with America ifonly 
the tariff were taken off. The Americans were 
quite wrong in maintaining the new tariff, which 
was the protection of a few to the injury of the 
many. With regard to the saving of coal, he 
was convinced that if the whole of the steam- 
engines in use were to be thrown on the scrap- 
heap and replaced by new ones, a saving of 
10 per cent. on the outlay could be effected. 
The saving of coal, so far as steam-engines were 
concerned, was to be effected by having high 
pressures, and that meant better boilers. 








ORGANS. 


Gloucester Cathedral.—A Gloucester paper 
says:—“ Eight or ten years ago, when the 
restoration of the cathedral was under con- 
sideration, it was suggested that what has been 
aptly termed ‘the absurd screen,’ erected by 
Bishop Benson at the entrance to the choir, and 
the organ which stands upon it, should be re- 
moved. The proposal did not, we believe, at that 
time find much favour with Sir Gilbert Scott 
and some of the authorities, while the late Dr. 
Wesley was strongly opposed to the views 0 
those who have elsewhere been termed ‘ the vista 
theorists’ in reference to cathedral restoration. 
The same paper states that on the 29th ult. Sir 
Gilbert Scott, accompanied by Mr. Waller, the 
resident, architect to the chapter, minutely 
examined the screen and organ, and as the result 
they recommended to the chapter, at their meet- 
ing on the following day, that the screen should 
be taken down, the organ placed in the north 
transept, and.other incidental alterations made 
in the internal arrangements. 

Lincoln.—The organ of St. Martin’s Chareb, 
Lincoln, has been enlarged and removed from a2 
unsightly position in the body of the church: 
Mr. James Waller, painter, is, at his own 
decorating the metal pipes of the organ. 








Sherborne Abbey.—The' grand organ of Sher- 
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porne Abbey has been re-opened, after under- 
going repairs and additions by the makers, 
Messrs. Gray & Davison. The chief additions 
to the instrament have been an enlargement of 
the swell and the addition of a sweet stop,— 
the harmonic flute. 

Hebden Bridge.—A new organ has just been 
placed in St. James’s Church, Hebden Bridge. 
Dr. W. Thomas is the generous donor of the 
instrament, which has been built by Messrs. 
Foster & Andrews, of Hall. It occupies a posi- 
tion near the choir, and its case was designed 
by Mr. R. Norman Shaw, A.B.A., the architest 
of tbe chancel. 








DISPUTES WITH WATERWORKS 
CONTRACTORS. 


Dundee. —The Dundee Courier understands 
that an action has been raised by the contractors 
(Messrs. Eddington & Co. and D. Y. Stewart & 
Co.) against the Water Commissioners, for up- 
wards of 22,0001. for extra work in connexion 
with the construction of the Lintrathen water- 
works. The commissioners, at a meeting on the 
5th inst., agreed to ask the contractors to a 
conference, with the view of coming to a satis- 
factory settlement if possible, The serving of 
@ summons to the above effect has been the 
answer. At a subsequent.meeting of the water 
committee it was considered advisable to hold 
the conference still, if that could be accomplished, 
previous to adopting legal proceedings. 

Warwick.—At a meeting of the Warwick 
Town Council on the 12th inst., the clerk said he 
had received a letter, which he should not read 
if he acted, as he considered, wisely. The writer 
had, however, asked him to lay it before the 
council, The Mayor said he had better read it. 
The letter was as follows :— 


*‘ Milverton, Dec. 11th, 1876. 
“§1r,—I have’ now gone through the accounts of the 
work done at Haseley with Mr. Pritchard, and the measure- 
ments have been agreed upon between us, Mr. Pritchard 
is prepared to give his final certificate, but declines to 
include therein a sum of 500/., which was promised to me 
in addition to the scheduled prices. On the faith of that 
promise I — with the works, which I should other- 
wise have discontinued, as I could not have undertaken to 
struggle with the difficulties of the job without some addi- 
tional payment. I feel sure that when the whole matter 
is explained to the council, my claim to this sum of 5000. 
will be admitted, and I merely write this letter in order 
that it may not be supposed that I have, in agreeing to 
Mr. Pritchard’s measurements, in any way withdrawn such 
claim. I shall be obliged if you will lay this letter before 
the council at their meeting to-morrow.— Yours faithfally, 

“ Groraz F, Smirx.” 


The clerk said there was no promise of the 
sort. Alderman Glover thought the letter had 
better be laid before the waterworks committee 
before the cheque recommended by Mr. Pritchard 
was drawn. It was finally decided to lay the 
letter before the waterworks committee, the 
resolve to draw the cheque being adhered to. 








LIGHT AND AIR CASES. 
BARKER v, LINDSAY. 


THIS was a motion in the Chancery Division, 
before Sir R. Malins, made on behalf of Mr. W. BR. 
Barker to restrain Sir Contts Lindsay, bart., 
from raising the walls and roof of the Grosvenor 
Gallery, New Bond-street, to such a height as to 
deprive the plaintiff of light and air. 


The plaintiff represented the chemists, Messrs. Savory 
& Moore, 143, N ew Bond-street, and stated that the house 
with regard to which the injary was complained of was 
used by them for the preparation of chemicals, and was 
especially convenient to them on account of its being close 
at the back of their shop; their landlord was Sir Coutts 
Lindsay, and they had a lease of six years. 

P r, Bristowe, Q.C., and Mr. T. A. Roberts, appeared 
or the plaintiff, and Mr, John Pearson, Q.C., and Mr. 
Watson, for the defendant. 

The Vice-Chancellor ordered that the defendant might 
ag in the gallery at the present height of the wa'ls upon 
x4 undertaking to remove the roof and lower the walls so 

as the Court should direct at the hearing of the cause. 








A Lighthouse Washed Away.—Coatham 
was visited by a severe gale on the 21st inst. The 
pier has suffered severely, the whole of its 
“head,” upon which has recently been built a 
lighthouse, and more than 290 yards of the pro- 
menade, were completely washed away, and the 
débris lies scattered on the beach between the 
Victoria Hotel and Tees mouth. About two 
years ago the pier was cut into three distinct 
Pieces by two ships going through during a very 

vy gale, and it was only repaired about a 
year ago at a large outlay. When perfect, it 
was one of the longest promenade piers on the 


THE NATIONAL OLYMPIAN FESTIVAL. 


President ........0.ce.00 Vice-President .....cccccecees 
Council..... aarbesies Sbciveddes 


Ir is proposed that an annual festival, under 
the above title, shall be instituted for the purpose 
of centralising the various associations having 
for their objects the encouragement of intellec- 
tual and of athletic contests, as, for instance, the 
Histedvodts of Wales, and the athletic associa- 
tions throughout the kingdom, in order that by 
the establishment of such a festival, both the 
intellectual and physical contest may be brought 
into the same arena, and that the public may be 
impressed with the important trath that the 
mens sana im corpore sano consists in the 
development and maintenance ofa due proportion 
or balance between mind and body. This festival 
would be founded on the same principle, and 
with the same objects as the Olympic Games. 

Prizes will be offered for essays, poems, 
musical compositions, choral singing, &c.; and 
for success in the various kinds of athletic games. 
But the highest prize will be awarded to him who 
shall exhibit the largest general power. 

It is further proposed that the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham shall be the place where the 
Annual Olympian Festival shall be held, not only 
on account of the extent of the Palace grounds, 
but that the festival shall be identified with the 
Palace, and be made to contribute to its financial 
success and preservation. 

W. Cave THomas. 








CONCRETE ROOFS. 


Sir,—I have read in your paper of the 16th 
inst. a report of the proceedings of the Archi- 
tectural Association at a meeting held onthe 8th 
inst., at which an interesting paper was read by 
Mr. H. H. Statham, “On the Architectural 
Treatment of the Roof.” Mr. Statham con. 
demns every known material used for roofs as 
perishable and out of character with the sub- 
structure, and points to a something which will 
eventually answer all the requirements of “a 
glorified roof.” He finally winds up by saying, 
“It may be suggested that concrete, even if it, 
does not attract much as a material for walls, 
may have a part to play for roofing.” Although 
not a member of the honourable profession to 
which Mr. Statham belongs, I take the liberty to 
observe that far away in the wilds of Kerry an 
experiment has been tried which, asa firstattempt, 
has proved remarkably successful. A cottage 
24 ft. by 16 ft. has been roofed with concrete, 
the shape being segmental, the cord of the arc 
being 14 ft. and the height to the roof 14 in., 
the thickness of concrete being 8 in. at spring- 
ing and 4 in. at crown. The proportions used 
were one of cement to three of well-washed 
sand and gravel. 

An engineer who examined it expressed his 
belief that this roof would sustain the Kerry 
regiment if it could be crammed into so small a 
space ! Rost. W. Cuivre. 








EXTINCTION OF FIRES. 

Srr,—Your correspondent “R, T.” appears to have 
overlooked one or two trifling considerations in 
arrangements for extinguishing fires. Taking into con- 
sideration the fact that the majority of fires are occasioned 
by carelessness in people who are retiring for the night, 
and that such fires usually occur in rooms where the 
inmates are most likely asleep, it pis tery to me more 
than probable that not only the fire, but the sleeper as 
well, would beextinguished. ie 
In addition, if ‘‘ R. T.” bears in mind that carbonic acid 
gas is a heavy fluid, and as such very slow in its move- 
ments, I am more than inclined to suspect that before 
a sufficient quantity of the fluid had found its way 
through the ‘“‘pin-hole,” or even through a much larger 
orifice, the whole of the damage would have been done, 
and the “‘extinctor” would arrive, like the proverbial 
policeman, after the mischief was perpetrated. 
I grant that in some classes of buildings, such as large 
warehouses, it might possibly be useful, but from the fact 
that every one must at once vacate the premises and close 
every orifice, even to the exclusion of that best of all 
fire extinguishers, the fire brigade,—its value must cer- 
tainly be of a very tentative character, as the accidental 
omission to close # window or door or chimney-shaft, 
would undo the whole. W. Jacquzs, 








THE POOR AT THE VESTRY-HALL. 


Sre,—In your last week’s paper you published a report 
by Dr. Tidy, the health officer of Talington. I cannot 
wholly agree with his statements, asI find from og Pp 
experienee that when the poor apply at the vestry-hall to 
have existing nuisances removed they are sometimes 
treated in a very off-hand manner, and have to spp!y more 
than once. I think if the poor were treated with a little 
more respect when they make complaints, and the sani- 
tary officers did their duty better, we should find a won- 





Coast; it extended 2,500 ft. into the sea. 





derfal improvement in the sanitary state of the homes of 


the poor. Onz oF THE Poor, 


“SCARCITY OF COTTAGES IN IPSWICH.” 


_ Srz,—You were kind enough to notice favourably, on 
its first introduction, my poten ** Concrete Slab Cottage,” 
and you also reported a discussion at the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, where I expressed my opinion that 
I should succeed in producing a good four-roomed house 
for 1007. I know you will be glad to hear I have suc- 
ceeded, and that I am making arrangements to manufac- 
ture them on a large scale. I hope to commence the 
supply about next June, and did not intend making the 
matter public till then, but your memp., headed as above, 
seems 80 exactly to meet the case that I have forestalled 
the matter a little, as I know many people besides your- 
self are most anxiously looking for a solution of the 
problem. W. H. Lasczxxzs. 








A CENTRAL PARK FOR LONDON. 


Sir,—The desirability of a large central area for 
recreation in the heart of London is a matter which no 
one can question, and the idea has no doubt passed 
through the minds of hundreds of thousands of us, 
though there are difficulties in the way which at first 
seem insuperable. As regards expense, it would seem 
unfair to effect the object under consideration by a 
tax upon the whole nation, whether direct or indirect ; 
and to carry out the same by means of a general rate upon 
the metropolis would be conferring an especial benefit 
upon the patrons of it surrounding the central park at the 
expense of those living at more remote distances. Atthe 
same time, it would require contributions to so large 
an amount that no local district could be expected to 
stand the expense of purchasing property sufficient for 
anything that could be called a ‘‘ park,” and by a park I 
mean not an expanded square of about 20 acres, but one 
of at least 160 acres, if not 320 acres, I would suggest 
that a committee be formed, called the Central Park 
Association, who should meet periodically, receive volun- 
tary subscriptions, grants, and legacies, with a view of 
purchasing and clearing land as near as possible, if not 
wholly or partly in, the East or West Central districts,— 
the clearing to be enlarged gradually as fands accumulate. 
Some of the land adjoining the new street from Blooms- 
bury to Shoreditch would be as advantageous a site as I 
can think of; and if the matter were to be taken up 
energetically few contributors but might live to see the 
idea properly carried cut. Water Scaraiiy, 








ACCIDENTS. 


On the 18th inst., two houses which have 
been recently erected in Stockwell-green, fell 
down with a crash into the footpath and road, 
and many workmen and others narrowly escaped 
with their lives. A number of plasterers, slaters, 
and others had been employed at the houses, 
but fortunately had left work for dinner when 
the two houses fell to the ground. The whole 
of Stockwell-green is now built over. At the 
meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works on 
the 22nd inst., Mr. Fowler moved “ That it be 
referred to the Building Act Committee to con- 
sider and report as to an amendment of the 
Section 98 of the 25 & 26 Vict., c. 102, and that 
the solicitor do report to the committee thereon.” 
Mr. Fowler said he should propose a resolution 
that Mr. Valliamy be instructed to report upon 
two houses which had recently fallen at Stock- 
well-green ; and also that his attention be directed 
to other houses which were in a dangerous con. 
dition. These houses had collapsed in conse. 
quence of the inefficient manner in which they 
had been constructed. Fortunately there had 
been no loss of human life, but it was a very 
disgracefal thing that such buildings should 
exist. The resolation was carried unanimously. 
More recently a third house has fallen at the 
same place. 

On the 20th inst., a frightful scaffold accident, 


his | which it is feared will terminate fatally, occurred 


at the new buildings belonging to Mr. Doulton, 
High-street, Lambeth. It appears a number of 
bricklayers and labourers were engaged on the 
scaffolding, when a man named William Abra- 
hams pitched head foremost over the scaffolding, 
aud fell a distance of 40 ft. In his descent he 
struck against the transverse poles, and on his 
being removed to St. Thomas’s hospital it was 
foand that he had sustained a compound fracture 
of the right leg, a fractured jaw, and serious 
internal injuries. 

On the 13th inst. an old stable, at St. John’s, 
Worcester, fell bodily into the street. A young 
girl was buried in the ruins, She was got ont 
fearfully injured, and at once conveyed to the 
Infirmary, where it was found necessary to 
amputate one of her legs. It seems the building 
has been for a long time in a dilapidated con- 
dition. Who is to blame for leaving it to fall ? 








The Proposed Museums on the Victoria 
Embankment.—At the last meetings of the 
Chambers of Commerce of Liverpool and of 
Exeter it was unanimously resolved to memorialise 
her Mojesty’s Government in favour of. the 
establishment on the old Fife Honse site on the 
Victoria Embankment of the proposed India and 





Colonial Museums. 
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CHUROCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Banbury.—The works of improvement and 
decoration which were commenced in the parish 
church, Banbury, about twelve years ago, have 
lately been brought to a conclusion by the com- 
pletion of Mr. Blomfield’s original design. The 
interior of the chancel has (according to the 
Banbury Guardian) been entirely remodelled, and 
now finishes with an apse and semi-dome, thecom. 
posite order of the church, with its entablature, 
being carried all round. This alteration involved 
the construction of a complete new shell, con- 
tained within the old external walls, the removal 
of the old chancel arch, and a new roof connected 
with that of thenave. The choir has been brought 
out into the nave, and surmounted by a low 
stone and marble wall, according to the basilican 
arrangement. The choir-stalls are of oak, hand- 
somely carved, in an appropriate style. The 
whole of this work has been carried out by 
Mesers. Davis, Brothers, of Banbury. The tesse- 
lated pavement is by Messrs. Godwin, of 
Lugwardine. A font in white marble, with 
coloured inlays, bas been presented to the church 
by the sister of the vicar. Mr. Blomfield’s 
design for the font was carried out by Mr. Alfred 
Claridge, of Banbury. The coloured decorations 
have been executed under the architect's superin- 
tendence by Messrs. Heaton, Batler, & Bayne, of 
London. The semi-dome is occupied by a large 
painting illustrating the description given in 
Rev. iv., of our Lord enthroned in majesty. The 
central figure is surrounded by an emerald rain- 
bow, while the four-and-twenty elders appear at 
His feet, with the signs of the four Evangelists 
at their sides, and the seven lamps. Below the 
subject is the text which it represents. The wall 
of the apse is divided into three spaces in which 
are introduced life-sized figures of the twelve 
Apostles on a gold ground, with Scriptural trees 
represented behind them. The pilasters are 
decorated with gold flatings, and the capitals are 
gilt. The organ, which is now placed in a 
chamber on the north, bas been entirely recon- 
stracted by Messrs. J. W. Walker & Sons, of 
London. The new carved oak case was made 
from the architect’s design by Messrs. Rattee & 
Kett, of Cambridge. 

Hethersgill.—The new Church of St. Mary, 
Hethersgill, Cumberland, was consecrated on 
the 14th iast., by the Bishop of Carlisle. It is 
intended as a chapel-of-ease to Kirklinton, and 
has been erected from the designs of Meesrs. 
Habershon & Brock, of London, which were 
selected in competition. It is built in the 
Early English style of local red sandstone, with 
jancet-pointed lights of clear glass; a wheel- 
window in the west gable, mullioned and of 
stained glass; and a memorial window in the 
east gable, consisting of three lights, bearing 
designs representing the Annunciation, the 
Nativity, the Adoration of the Magi, the Depar- 
ture into Egypt, the Crucifixion, and the Ascen- 
sion, The window was designed by Mr. John 
Scott, of Carlisle, and put in by Mr. Graham, of 
Hawkedale. The chureh is seated for about 

200 people. The fittings are all of yellow pine, 
stained and varnished. Messrs. C. & J. S. 
Armstrong, of Carlisle, were the builders, the 
contract sum being 1,3001. 

Salisbury.—Fisherton Church, Salisbury, was 
re-opened on the 6th inst., after the erection of 
a new north aisle. The work has been executed 
at a cost of nearly 2,000/., and has been in hand 
about seven months, the architect being Mr. 
T. H. Wyatt, diocesan architect; the builders, 
Meseers. Hale & Co., of Salisbury ; and the clerk 
of the works, Mr. F. W. Mansel. Before the 
erection of the north aisle the roof of the church 
was rather weak, but by means of this addition 
it has become considerably strengthened. By 
the alterations 200 additional sittings have been 
obtained, accommodation now being afforded for 
850. In the north aisle there are eight win- 
dows, six at the side and one at each end, and 
the necessary heat is supplied by Diplock’s 
heating apparatus. 

Almondbury.— Almondbury parish church, 
which has been undergoing restoration for the 
last five years, was completely re-opened on the 
27th ult. The nave was re.opened on March 
24th, 1874. The galleries aod organ-loft, which 
rendered it dark, have been removed, and the 
tower is opened as a baptistery. The spacious 


chancels and side chapels were separated from the 
charch by temporary walls, and the service was 
conducted in the nave alone, the whole of which 
area was farnished with oak seats and desks, 


resumed in autumn, 1875, The chancel and 
side chapels, belonging to the Kaye family, 
represented by the Earl of Dartmouth, and the 
Beaumonts, of Whiteley and Bretton, have 
been extended by the addition of two memorial 
chapels. At the east end of the church are 
three stained-glass windows, the gift of Sir John 
Wm. Ramsden, bart., representing the Cruci- 
fixion, the Agony, and the Resurrection. The 
whole of the expense of the chancel with its 
new oak roof, tesselated pavemeut, gas standards, 
oak stalls, and two new arches, has been 
defrayed by Sir John William Ramsden,—about 
2,0001. The Kaye Chapel has been restored by 
the Earl of Dartmouth, at a cost of 4001.; and 
the South Chapel by contributions, 1001. The 
external sculpture is not yet complete. Pinnacles, 
gurgoyles, and bosses are being added. The 
total cost will be above 7,0001. 

Bedford.—The committee appointed to receive 
tenders for the enlargement of St. Cuthbert’s 
Church, Bedford, have decided to accept the 
tender of Mr. Foster, of Kempston, which was 
the lowest sent in, being 1,1801. 

Varthill.—Warthill Church, near York, has 
bee: : re-opened, after having been almost entirely 
re-Lailt throngh the munificence of Mrs. and 
Miss Agar, of Brockfield. The late church was 
barnlike in appearance, and hemmed in by dila- 
pidated cottages. The cottages have been re- 
moved, the churchyard enlarged, and thrown 
open to the road and fenced by a palisading of 
ornamental ironwork, The charch is of brick 
with stone facings. On the south side of 
the nave there is the tower, which now 
contains a peal of three bells. The nave is 
seated with open benches, and the chancel with 
oak stalJe. The pulpit and lectern are of oak, 
carved. There is a handsome reredos, designed 
and painted by Miss Agar. The new church 
has been built in the Early Decorated style, 
from the designs of Mr. J. G. Hall, of Can- 
terbury, architect. The whole of the masons’ 
work has been carried out by Mr. Clark, 
of Barker-hill; the joiners’ and all timber work 
by Mr. Rookledge, of Little Stonegate, York; 
the bricklaying by Mr. J. Nichols, of Danning- 
ton; and the glazing and coloured glass by Mr. 
Hodgson, of York. The bella were supplied by 
Messrs. Warner & Sons, of London. 

Clare.—It has been determined to restore the 
fine parish church of Clare, Suffolk. The work 
of restoration has been intrusted to Mr. J. P. 
St. Aubyn, architect, and will be carried out by 
degreesas the funds will permit, the committee 
having decided not toincur any heavy debt, and 
to do thoroughly whatever they undertake. 

Arminghall.—The ancient charch of Arming. 
ball, near Norwich was re-opened on the 5th 
inst., having undergone restoration. In June 
last the work was commenced by the contrac. 
tors, Messrs. Cornish & Gaymer, of North 
Walsham. The restoration consists of entirely 
new external walls of flint, with stone dressings, 
a pine roof, an oak screen, benches of oak in 
the chancel, and red-wood deal in the nave (the 
old oak poppy-heads being utilised for the 
former), new windows glazed with cathedral 
glass, fittings for lighting the church with the 
patent “‘ Alpha” gas, and a flooring of Minton’s 
tiles. The tower has also been renovated and its 
windows are repaired. The restoration has been 
carried out from designs prepared by Mr. J. P. 
Seddon. The total cost has been about 9201. 
Stourport.—It was decided, at a meeting held 
at the Town-hall on the 14th inst., to request 
the churchwardens to raise 4701. by a voluntary 
rate, for the purpose of carrying out Mr. 
Meredith’s plans for improvements of the parish 
church, j 
Tudely.—All Saints’ Church, Tudely, nearTon- 
bridge, has recently undergone a partial restora- 
tion. Of the original church little remains, it 
having been mainly rebuilt, about eighty years 
since, of brick, with windows, seats, &c., of the 
wretched description usual at that period. The 
style selected by the architect for the present 
restoration was Late Decorated, to suit that of 
the few remains of old work which were of that 
date. The original church had only nave and 
chancel, but in order to gain extra accommoda- 
tion to make up for the loss of seats entailed by 
the destruction of the hideous gallery, a new 
aisle, with three arches between it and the nave, 
has been added on the north side of the church. 
The charch now accommodates about 300, and, 
with chairs, may be made to hold many more. 
The choir seats are of pitch pine, those of the 
nave and aisle together, with the aisle roof, being 
of red deal. The altar and lectern are of oak, 





mats, and hassocks. Up to this time 4,0001. had 
been expended. The work of restoration was 


made from designs of the architect. One of the 





south chancel windows is filled with stained glagg 
by Clayton & Bell. The south porch has been 
rebuilt, with the exception of the roof, and the 
spire covered with red tiles instead of shingle, 
The total cost of the restoration has been 9001, 
and the work has been carried out by Mesars, 
Talby & Son, of Tadely, from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. R. Medley 
Fulford, architect, Exeter. 








DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWs, 


Haverstock-hill.—A lecture-hall, which ig in. 
tended as an adjunct toa new Presbyterianchurch 
on the slope of Haverstock-hill, was opened on 
the 19th ult. by the Presbyterian congregation 
formerly worshipping at the old church in 
Oxendon.street, Haymarket. This long-estab. 
lished church was founded by Richard Baxter, 
in the year 1676, and he was the first minister, 
In January last the bi-centenary was observed 
in the old church, near Leicester-square, and 
soon afterwards the congregation came to a rego. 
lution to dispose of the freehold site and build. 
ing, the latter having become entirely unsuitable 
asa modern placeof worship. The lecture-hall ig 
to be used temporarily for public worship, pending 
the building of the new charch ; is in the Gothic 
style, from a design by Mr. Arnold, of Basing. 
hall-street, architect; and has been built by 
Messrs. Manley & Rogers, at a cost of abont 
1,3007. The hall will seat 260 persons, but under 
pressure will probably accommodate 300. 

Felling.—On the 22nd ult. a new chapel for 
the Methodist New Connexion was opened in 
Wellington-street, Felling. The chapel is built 
of freestone, in the Early English style. The 
interior is 48 ft. long, 30 ft. wide, and 21 ft. 6 in. 
high, and will accommodate about 300 persons, 
Thereis also aschoolroom behind thechapel toac- 
commodate 120 children, The whole of the joiner 
work is executed in American yellow pitch-pine, 
There is also a vestry, &c., attached to the build. 
ings near the north-east corner. The following 
were the contractors:—Messrs. Robinson & 
Steele, mason work; Messrs. Greason & Stock- 
dale, carpentry and joiner work, and other fit- 
tings; Thomas Rale, plaster work; John Alder, 
cement work; W. Birnie, plambing; and G. E, 
Almond, painting and glazing, all of Gateshead. 
The buildings have been erected from the designs 
of the architect, Mr. R. Pots de Redder, of South 
Shields. The cost, exclusive of land,was 1,9001. 

Sankey Bridges.—The new Wesleyan Chapel at 
Sankey Bridges, near Warrington, was opened 
on the 28rd ult. The building has been erected 
by Mesers. Wallington, builders, Warrington, and 
will accommodate from 200 to 250 people. 

Frodsham.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Primitive Methodist Chapel has been laid 
at Frodsham. The site of the new chapel 
is at the lower end of Main-street, and when 
completed the building will accommodate 200 
persons, and is estimated to cost 700l., the 
contractor being Mr. Davies, of Frodsham. 

Horbury.—On the 23rd ult. a new Primitive 
Methodist Chapel was opened at Horbury. The 
building occupies the site on which the old 
chapel formerly stood, but, being of much larger 
dimensions, it has been necessary to take in 
other land, both on the east and south, in order 
to carry out the plans of the architects, Messrs. 
Kirk & Sons, of Dewsbury. The new chapel 
will accommodate 600 worshippers, as compared 
with 250 in the old chapel. It is built of stone. 
The total cost has been 2,0001. The contracts 
have been carried out by Messrs. Tolson & 
Mercer, masons, Oasett; Messrs. Gibson & 
Mande, joiners, Ossett; Mr. Exley, plasterer, 
Horbury; Mr. Coates, plamber and glazier, 
Dewsbury; Mr. Walker, painter, Idle; Mr. 
Wright, slater, Dewsbury. 

Woodhouse.—It has been decided to erect a 
new Wesleyan Methodist chapel at Woodhonse, 
near Rotherham, at an estimated cost of 2,500l. 
Mr. Webster, of Sheffield, will be the architect. 

High Easter.—The Congregational chapel at 
High Easter was re-opened on the 28th ult., after 
renovation. The building was erected thirty 
years ago, but the work seems to have been 
badly done, for it has ever since been.a trouble 
and expense to the worshippers. Mr. Pertwee, 
architect, of Chelmsford, was requested to inspect 
the building, and on his advice a contract was 
entered into with Mr. Fincham, of Chelmsford, 
to execute the necessary works for 3301. The 
floor has been restored and raised, and the 
place reseated uniformly throughout. 
Dundee.—A new Free Church is in course of 
erection in the Annfield-road, Dandee, for the 
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congregation at present worshippiog in Hawkhill 
Free Church. The church will have sitting ac- 
commodation for 1,000 persons. Besides the 
church there will be two halls on the ground. 
floor, which will hold about 400 and 170 respec- 
tively. In connexion with these there will also 
be the officer’s house, session-house, vestry, &c. 
On the gable to Annfield-road will be a spire 
about 100 ft. in height. The cost of the whole 
erection will amount to about 5,0001. Thearchi- 
tect of the building is Mr. Alexander Petrie, of 
Glasgow. The following are the contractors :— 
Alexander Duncan, mason; Garvie & Farquhar- 
sop, joiners; Robert Murray, glazier; Andrew 
Batter, slater; Alfred Gathrie, plasterer; David 
Brown, plumber. 

Glasgow. —The congregation which has occu- 
pied the Regent-place United Presbyterian 
Church, Blackfriars-street, Glasgow, will require 
shortly to remove, in consequence of the extensive 
railway operations in that locality. It is stated 
that the price obtained for the present church 
from the railway company is 12,6651. The Dean 
of Guild Court has approved the plans for the 
new church, The style is Italian, with a square 
tower, from designs by Messrs. H. & D. Barclay, 
architects. The estimated cost of the structure 
and site will be about 11,0001. 

Handsworth.—The new Swedenborgian church 
in Wretham-road, Handsworth, has been opened. 
The church has been designed by Mr. Thomas 
Naden. It has a stone front, with tower and 
spire, being built of hard red stone with Bath 
stone dressings, and in the Decorated Gothio 
style. The plan consists of nave, aisles, and 
chancel, Accommodation is provided for 600 
persons. The cost of the building alone is over 
6,5001. The pulpit and font are of stone, and 
have been executed by Mr. John Roddis, of Bir- 
mingham. The whole of the gas-fittings have 
been executed by Messrs. Winfield & Co. The 
entire cost of casing the front of the church 
with Hamstead stone was borne by Mr. Bloor, 
the builder, 








ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Newton-Stewart.—The new Roman Catholic 
Church of Our Lady and St. Niniav, Newton- 
Stewart, was formally opened on the 7th inst. 
The belfry, rising 3 ft. above the ridge of the 
building, is divided by two openings for bells, 
with a carved and polished medallion, above 
which, in the filling in below the main arch, is a 
cusped cinque-foil opening. In the gables north 
and south are two large wheel-windows,—the one 
behind the altar filled in with stained glase, 
and forming a cinquefoil window; the other 
is filled in with stained tracery, forming 
three trefoils. The other windows are lancet- 
shape. The nave of the church measures 
67 ft. by 26 ft. The flooring is of encaustic tiles 
laid on boarding. The roof is of open woodwork. 
The walls are lined 3 ft. 6in. high round and round, 
and finished with the best plaster up to the 
ceiling. The apices of the gables are finished with 
ornamental terminals from M‘Farlane’s Saracen 
Foundry, Glasgow. The architects are Messrs. 
W. & R. Ingram, Glasgow ; and the contractors, 
Mesers. Wallace & Morgan, Coatbridge. 

Clifton.—Considerable extensions to the pro- 
cathedral at Clifton are in progress, and the first 
section having been completed, was opened on 
the 30th ult. This portion may be divided 
into three parts,—first, the school; second, the 
atrium ; and, third, the fagade of the cathedral. 
The former is 69 ft. long, 32 ft. wide, and 30 ft. 
high, exclusive of a recessed gallery at one end; 
there is a platform or stage at the opposite end 
to the gallery, raised about 3ft. The floor-space 
and gallery, independent of the platform, will 
accommodate 550, or, with the platform, 600. It 
18 intended to carry out the remainder of the 
charch, and plans have already been prepared by 
Mr. Hansom, at the Bishop’s request, for con- 
tinuing the work on the site of the present build. 
ing. The plan shows a corridor on the outside, 
communicating with the atrium at one end and 
transept at the other. Oatside of this corridor 
is Amassive campanile or bell.tower, 20 ft. square 
Fst 200 ft. high, the lower part of which will 
y ners ® noble baptistery, communicating by 
ouble arches with the church. Farther along 
the corridor is a projecting chapel with semi- 
Circular apex, and arched opening from the 
church, The present windows will be done 
Sway with, and a series of semiciroular-headed 
windows will be formed in the upper part of 


the wall, above the roof of the corridor, as a 
three windows in each bay. The 


clearatory % 





circular pillars will be cut into square pilasters, 
and a projecting cornice and parapet will be 
formed above the windows by means of stone 
corbels built in between the windows. Internally 
the bays are divided by pilasters and carved 
capitals, and under the window there will be a 
wide space for paintings or sculpture. The works 
have been carried out by Messrs. Wilkins & Sons, 
builders, of Bristol, from the designs and under 
the superintendence of the architect, Mr. Charles 
F, Hansom. 

St. Helen’s.—Arrangements are in progress 
for the erection of a new Roman Catholic Church 
for St. Helen’s. The total cost of the building, 
plans for which have been prepared by Mr. Pogin, 
of London, is estimated at about 6,0001. 

Bury St. Edmund’s.—8t. Edmund’s Roman 
Catholic Church has been re-opened, after re- 
decoration. The building, which was erected 
forty years ago, is Classic in character, and the 
decorations have been designed and carried out 
in accordance with that style, by Mr. Robert 
Park, of Preston, Lancashire. 








BELLS. 


Sandwich.—Mesers. Gent, of Sandwich, have 
lately been engaged in repairing the bells of the 
old town, the “Carfew Bell” of St. Peter’s 
having had new gudgeons attached thereto. The 
bell of St. Mary’s having got cracked, has been 
replaccd bya newone. Theone at St, Clement’s 
is als> undergoing some alteration. 

Rotherham.—The bells of the parish church, 
Rotherham, have been re-hung by Meesrs. Mears, 
of Whitechapel, London, at a cost of 1701. 

Otley.—The church bells at Otley have been 
re-hung by Messrs. G. Day & Son, of Eye, Suf- 
folk, at a cost of 561. The bells are of various 
dates, and are all of them as sound as when they 
left their founders’ hands. The teror bell 
(weight, 11 cwt.; diameter, 13}in.; note, G 
sharp), was cast by Stephen Tonni, of Bary 
St. Edmund’s; it bears the date 1576, and is, 
therefore, exactly 300 years old. The second, 
third, and fourth bells are of still earlier date, 
and bear old Latin inscriptions of the pre- 
Reformation type. The second is probably the 
oldest bell in the tower, and, like the tenor, was 
cast at Bary. The third and fourth bear the 
shields, which are the mark of a Norwich 
foundry. The treble bell, cast by Pherps, of 
London, was presented to the charch in 1728 by 
a Mr. Russell. 

Shrewsbury.—Mr. David Davies, an enthusiastic 
campanologist, lately delivered a lecture on “The 
Bells of Shrewsbury,” in aid of a fund for supply- 
ing the deficiency which exists in the peal of 
bells at the Abbey Church through one of the 
number being cracked. In the course of his 
remarks, Mr. Davies adduced a great deal of 
interesting information. From the parish books 
he read the following, amongst other entries :— 
“At an assembly of the parish of the Holy 
Cross and St. Giles, upon the 7th of October, 
1673, ordered—That the great bell, called by the 
name of St. Wenefrede’s bell for the greatest 
of the five old bells), be taken dowa, vroken, and 
converted for the use of the parish church, in 
consideration of the great want of money for the 
supplying of the work now in hand, which is the 
making of eight new bells in the said church 
(p. 345).” St. Wenefrede’s bell was said to be 
35 cwt. by one account, and 30 owt. by another, 
and was famed for its deep musical tone. A 
complete peal of bells was cast for the Abbey 
tower in 1673. Six of these bells had been re. 
cast or re-placed since that date, and some of 
them more than once. The newest bell in the 
tower was the fifth, which was cast thirty years 
ago, and bore this inscription,—‘ Come when I 
call, to serve God all.” The old fifth was cracked 
on Sunday, the lst of November, 1840, in ring. 
ing for the Rev. Edward Bickersteth (now Dean 
of Lichfield) and his bride, who had just returned 
from their wedding tour. The treble and second 
bells were cast fifty-one years ago, the old 
bells being flat and ill-tuned. The fourth bell 
was cast sixty-four years ago, the old one 
having been cracked in ringing for the election 
of 1807, when the Hon. William Hill and Mr. 
Thomas Jones were elected members of Parlia- 
ment. The eighth, or tenor, bell, was cast 163 
years ago, by Abraham Radhall, of Gloucester ; 
and the sixth in 1745 by Abel, his son. This 
bell and the tenor bell were admitted on all 
hands to be the best in the tower; and so great 
a favourite was the sixth, that some people 
hazarded the statement that for its weight it 





was not to be surpassed for fineness of tone by 


apy bell in any tower in England. The motto 


on the sixth bell was,—‘ Prosperity to the 
Church of England ;” on the tenor,— Religion 
and loyalty do make the best harmony.” The 
tenor bell was also re-cast 194 years ago,—that 
was thirty-one years befure it was re-cast by 
Abraham Rudhall, and nino years after it was 
cast by Mr. Oldfield in the peal of eight,—by a 
Mr. Thomas Roberts, with additional metal. 
Mr. Davies now came to the “bell of the even- 
ing.’ He was sorry it was cracked. He 
regretted it becauze those two fine.toned bells, 
the sixth and the tenor, could never be heard to 
advantage without a good eeventh. He also 
regretted it because he believed few towns in 
England, if any of the same size, could boast of 
six such peals of bells as Shrewsbury. He 
thought it a little disereditable to the proud 
Salopians that they should have allowed one of 
the best peals of bells to have been incomplete 
and partially silent for over fourteen years. 
Moses Leigh was vicar of the parish when the 
bell was first hung in the tower, and he was one 
of the 2,000 clergymen who had been excladed 
from their livings under the Act of Uniformity. 
The companion bell to the seventh was the third, 
telling them—without a date— G. Oldfield cast 
these eight.” There was an old king who 
employed an architect to build him a lighthouse. 
and ordered an inscription in honour of himself 
to be engraved thereon. The architect, however, 
coveted that honour for himself, and put the 
king’s inscription on a plaster surface and his own 
name underneath on durablestone. The inscrip- 
tion on the third bell was like that in the durable 
stone on the lighthouse. Its sentiment was “I 
did it,” and there it would remain an abiding 
monument of the egotism of its founder. When 
its companion bells with their inscriptions had 
passed away, and when the seventh cracked bell 
with its date left the tower, they could say of it 
as Scott said of his last minstre],— 
** For well-a-day its date has fled, 
lts tuneful brethren all are dead.” 
But if they judged Oldfield’s egotism in that way 
it was only fair to measure his loyalty, too, by 
the same rule, and how much he loved his king 
let that seventh bell testify. Its inscription was 
‘God save the King.” Onthe 9th of November, 
fourteen years ago, the Prince of Wales came of 
age, and the bells were expected toring. The 
restoration of the church was in progress at 
that time, and either it was considered imprac- 
ticable or unsafe to raise the bells or the sexton 
could not get ringers enough tu ring them. The 
ropes, therefore, were tied to the bell tongues in 
order that they might be struck against the bell 
sides, as was done in ordinary chiming for 
church. To make the chiming, however, sound 
as much like ringing as possible, the ringers 
pulled at their ropes and numped the bells,—as 
bell-ringers call it,—as lustily as they could. 
The old loyal seventh bell was the first to turn 
sulky under such merciless and ungrateful treat- 
ment. Somebody had been trying to mend the 
old bell. A great gap had been cut into it 14 in. 
deep and ? in. wide. He admired the pluck and 
the patienco of the operator. He fancied he 
could see the man at work and almost hear his 
very thoughts ; 
“ Chip! Chip! Chip! 
TillI'm bother'd to death with the din, 
Chip! Chip! Chip! 
I feel swarin can ’ardly be sin. 
Drill and chisel sad rasp ! 
Resp and chisel acd drill. 
Bat my solace I know when my bacca’s aglow, 
And I swig till I get my fill.” 
About the wisdom of the operation he would 
rather not express his opinion too plaiuly ; but 
they could not tinker a fractured bell. It was 
beyond the power of 
** All the king’s horses 
And all the king’s men.” 
They could not bring it back to itself. They 
must have a new bell, and he trasted when it 
arrived at the tower the seventh would be a 
loyal bell still, and that when it struck ite first 
note it would say “ God save the Queen.” 








North of Eagland Master Slaters’ Asso- 
ciation. — The annual meeting of the above 
association was held on the 13th inst, at Darham. 
Mr. Wanless, of Darlington, the president, in the 
chair. The following gentlemen were elected 
office-bearers for 1877:—President, Mr. Roger 
Rale, Darham; vice-president, Mr. Dickenson, 
Newcastle; treasurer, Mr. Robertson, Sun. 
derland; secretary, Mr. Place; jan., North 
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THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY, OXFORD. 


Durine the past year some extensive struc- 
tural repairs have been commenced and partially 
carried out at the Bodleian Library. The ex- 
terior walls of the reading-room, which are con- 
siderably out of the Perpendicular, though, it is 
said, not more so than in Wren’s days, have 
been trussed together by iron ties, and the whole 
of the flooring, which it appears rested some- 


what dangerously upon the vaulting of the 
Divinity School below, has been raised a foot, 


diminishing ey ay though necessarily) 
the height of the room to that extent. The old 
woodwork was found on examination to be 
extremely massive, and constructed so as to 
avoid all lateral thrust upon the outside walls. 
The internal fittings have of necessity been 
cleared away for these repairs, and a discussion 
has for some time been going on as to the 
propriety of restoring them, with or without 
modifications. The old book-cases, which form 
recessed reading compartments, or “ dens,” as 
they are familiarly called, are of so solid a frame- 
work, and are acoused of taking up so much 
room and obstructing so much light and air, 
that a utilitarian party is for completely sweep- 
ing them away, and substituting an arrangement 
of ordinary reading-tables with modern appli- 
ances, such as those at the British Museum. 
The advice of Mr. Jackson, architect, has been 
called in, and there is some guarantee that no 
violent change will be made. 








ARCHAOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. 


Ancient Monumental Stones in Shetland.—At 
the last meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, a paper by Mr. G. Gondie was read, 
giving an account of the recent discovery of two 
monumental stones in Shetland, with inscrip- 
tions in the Ogham character, a species of cryptic 
writing characteristic of Early Celtic inscrip. 
tions. Only five such inscriptions are known on 
the mainland of Scotland, and five are now 
known in the island groups of Shetland and 
Orkney. One of the stones described by Mr. 
Gondie was found by him in the ancient burying.- 
ground of St. Ninian’s Isle, Danrossness, and the 
other was dug up from under five or six feet of 
ae in Lunnasting, on the mainland of Shet- 

The Ostrian Catacombs, Rome. —A Daily 
News telegram from Rome states that an im- 
portant archsological discovery has just been 
made in the Ostrian Catacombs, two miles along 
the Via Nomentana. Signor Rossi had already 
established the spot as that where the Apostle 
Peter was wont to baptise, and where he first 
sat in the crypt of the subterranean chapel. 
Signor Armellini has succeeded in deciphering 
@n inscription in which occurs the name of 
St. Peter, and which would seem to corroborate 
the previous conclusions as to the Apostle’s con- 
nexion with the Ostrian catacombs. 








CAUTION. 


S1z,—Allow me to put your readers on their 
guard. I find from two sources, where inquiry 
was — prudent, that a young man calling 
himself Werner is going about to members of the 
profession asking aid, showing a letter purporting 
a signed by me and saying I had told him to 


He is quite unknown to me even by name. 


He has not been to me, nor have I ever givena 
begging letter of thissort, WiLLiam WHITE, 
Wimpole.street. 








SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Tudely.—New school-buildings for the united 
district of Tudely-cum-Capel, Kent, have re- 
cently been erected by the Board. They are 
built of brick with Ham-hill stone dressings in 
the First Pointed style, the roofs (which are 
open on the inside) being covered with dun. 
coloured tiles. The buildings accommodate 114 
boys, 83 girls, and 46 infants, there being a 
class-room for each of the two former, with 
porches, lavatories, &c., complete. The master’s 
and mistress’s residence stands in the centre of 
the block. The schools are fitted with Shillito 
& Shortland’s Manchester school-grates. The 
desks are those patented by Mr. Whippell, of 
Exeter. The total cost of the buildings, in. 
clading desks, boundary-walls, &c., has been 








1,9571. 78. The works have been carried out 
by Mr. W. Mugford, builder, of Exeter, from the 
designs of Mr. R. Medley Falford, architect, also 
of Exeter. 

Great Sampford.—The new Board school at 
Great Sampford, Essex, is nearly completed, and 
will be ready for opening withthe new year. It 
bas been erected by Messrs. Whiffen & Sons, of 
Saffron Walden, from designs by Mr. Charles 
Pertwee, architect, Chelmsford. 

Luton.—New Board schools in Waller-street, 
Luton, were opened on the 27th ult. The schools, 
which will be the only boys’ schools under the 
management of the Board in the town, occupy a 
good central position just opposite the Swim- 
ming Baths in Waller-street. The buildings 
have been erected at a total cost of about 2,2501., 
to accommodate 300 children. The roofs are 
open-timbered, stained and varnished. Mr. J. RB. 
Brown was the architect, and Mr. A. Smart, the 
builder, 

Rotherhithe.—New Board schools at Medway- 
place, Rotherhithe, have recently been opened 
by the School Board for London. The building 
has been erected to accommodate 276 boys, 271 
girle, and 315 infante,—a total of 862. The 
area of the site is 25,609 square feet, and it cost 
9001. net, the legal expenses making the total 
cost 1,0841. 8s. 1d. The contract for the build- 
ing, taken by the late Mr. Thomas Ennor, was 
8,8841., Mr. Robson’s commission as architect 
and Mr. Carter’s salary as clerk of the works 
making the cost of the building 8,986/. 15s. 8d., 
and the grand total of cost 10,0711. 3s, 9d., an 
average per head of 111. 13s, 7d. 








MONUMENTAL. 


Constantinople.—A monument to the late Lord 
Strangford, to be erected in the Memorial Church 
at Constantinople, has just been completed by 
Mr. Physick, sculptor, who received the com- 
mission from Lady Strangford. It is composed 
principally of dark crimson serpentine marbles, 
enriched with ornamental work in gilt relief. 

Welcombe.—The large obelisk recently erected 
at Welcombe, near Stratford-on-Avon, by Mr. 
Robert M. Philips, M.P. for Bury, at a cost of 
7,00C1., in memory of his late and only brother. 
Mr. Mark Philips, who was the first represen- 
tative of Manchester, has just received its in- 
scription, which states that “On the passing 
of the Reform Bill he (Mr. Mark Philips) was 
elected, in 1832, the first member for Man. 
chester, and continued to represent that city 
for fifteen years.” 

Ardclach.—A monument to the memory of the 
late Rev. H. M‘Leod has just been erected in the 
picturesque churchyard at Ardclach. It is of 
red, sparkling, highly-polished granite from the 
Kinsteary (Nairnshire) Quarry, and was designed 
and executed by Messrs. D. & A. Davidson, 
sculptors, Inverness. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Dumbarton.—A stained-glass window has just 
been placed in Dumbarton parish church. - It is 
the second window from the east on the south 
side. It is described by a Scotch paper as being 
in the “ Mosaic” style, and has been erected in 
memory of Mr. William Paterson, writer and 
bank agent, who died in 1875, leaving nearly 
10,0001. to the church. The subject of the 
window is Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, and 
underneath the picture is the beatitude. The 
window is from the works of Messrs. Keir, St. 
Vincent-street, Glasgow. 

Abbotsley— A stained-glass chancel window, 
of two-lights, has lately been erected in St. 
Margaret's Church, Abbotsley, to the memory 
of the late Bishop Douglas, of Bombay, formerly 
vicar of Abbotsley. The window, which is by 
Mr. Gibbs, and which was designed under the 
superintendence of Mr. Batterfield, represents 
our joer ee Se St. Peter. It has been 
erec y the Bishop’s former parishion 
friends at Abinioles. si paige 

Huntingdon.—A new east window is being 
placed in St. Mary’s Church, Huntingdon, the 
gift of the Ven. Archdeacon Vesey (archdeacon 
of Huntingdon). The tracery of the window is of 
Bath stone, with three lights, moulded jambs, 
rising from circular moulded bosses, with double 
annulets, marble columns (black), surmounted 
by beautiful moulded caps, moulded inner arches, 
with hood-moulds springing from carved bosses. 
The contractors for this work are Messrs. W. 
Balmer, builders, Huntingdon, and Mr. A, 
Wrighton, stone magon and carver, Godman. 








a The window will be filled with stained 
g ie 
Shirburn.—Several of the windows of the 
recently-restored parish church of Shirburn, 
near Watlington, have been filled with stained 
glass by Messrs. Ward & Hughes. The subject 
of the chancel windows is the Nativity: the 
Virgin and Child with St. Joseph in the back. 
ground, are in the centre; while the Wise Men 
of the East ocoupy the right-hand light, and the 
Shepherds the left. In the little baptistery 
window in the tower the group illustrates the 
text, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto me.” 
Handsworth.—The new Swedenborgian church 
of Handsworth contains several memorial win. 
dows, one an east window, about 15 ft. by 20 ft., 
of which the principal subject is the Transfigura. 
tion. There is a window of similar proportions 
at the west end, containing the following sub. 
jects :—The Lord blessing little children, John 
the Baptist exhorting to repentence, Christ at 
the door, and Mary’s choice, with the emblems 
of the four Evangelists, the lilies of the field, 
the bread of life, and the victors’ crown and 
palms in separate quatrefoils. Four of the eight 
windows in the aisles contain either figures or 
floriated subjects, and the eighteen clearstory 
windows, which are of stained glass, have been 
executed by Messrs. Camm Brothers, of Smeth. 
wick, 








Miscellanen, 


A Railway Station for Northumberland 
Avenue.—At the meeting of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, on the 22nd ‘inst., a report was 
presented from the Works Committee on the sub. 
ject of the proposal of the Metropolitan District 
Railway Company for an exchange of land at 
Charing-cross, with a view to the erection of a 
new station, the plans and elevation of which the 
company would submit for the approval of the 
Board prior to the works being commenced. The 
report stated that the architect had prepared 
four plans, showing the varied proposals made 
by the company, and he had also presented a 
report, as directed by the committee, upon the 
question of value. The company wished to 
acquire certain land, which had an area of 
3,250 ft., fronting on the Northumberland. 
avenue east, and also the land adjoining the 
pillars on both sides of the station, comprising 
an area of about 5,100 ft. In exchange 
for this the company propose to cede to 
the Board the approach over the railway 
in continuance of Villiers-street, 50 ft. wide, 
giving a direct access to the Embankment. The 
committee recommended that, subject to stipu- 
lations to the effect that the Board should not be 
required to covenant for title, and that no 
advertisements or placards be exhibited on the 
exterior of the station unless with the consent 
of the Board, the proposed exchange be agreed 
to. The recommendation was adopted. 


A New Street-cleansing Machine.—Trial 
has been made in Bristol of a new machine de- 
signed for sweeping and carting the street mud, 
which is the invention of Mr. George Case, 
engineer to the Bristol General Hospital. The 
spot selected for the trial was a portion of New- 
foundland.road and Newfoundland-street, 88, 
being partially pitched and partially macadamised, 
it offered the opportunity of testing the capa- 
bilities of the invention on either description of 
road. The trial was witnessed by the city en- 
gineer, Mr. Ashmead, Mr. Mark Whitwill, and 
several gentlemen interested in municipal 
matters. The machine, which is triangular in 
form, is so constructed as to be readily attached 
to an ordinary mud.cart. It consists of two re- 
volving brushesof similar dimensions, surmounted 
by an iron casing. These brashes sweep the 
dirt up an incline and into a gutter, which is 
placed crosswise of the machine. The dirt, as 
it enters this gutter, is carried from right to left 
by a series of scrapers or elevators attached to 
an endless chain, almost similar in construction 
to the elevators used in the mud dredgers. 
These elevators having drawn all the mud to the 
extremity of the gutter, force it up a shoot about 
4ft. in height, and the top of which overhangs 
the mud cart, into which the matter falls, and 
the elevators pass down the opposite shoot empty 
and recommence their eervices, 

Professor Sidney Colvin lately delivered 
lecture at Ipswich in connexion with the Suffolk 
Art-Union. His subject was “Art in Greece 
Art in Tascavy, and Art in Suffolk.” 
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“ Necessity the Mother of Invention.” 
A red pocket-handkerchief occasionally, it ap- 
pears, Says the Commercial Traveller's Gasette, 
becomes valuable on railways. At the collision 
which occurred at Wolverton, on the London 
and North-Western Railway, & short time since, 
the red lamps on the trains were smashed and 
rendered useless. It was known that, in a few 
minutes, the Scotch express would arrive on the 
scene of the disaster, and consequently a red 
light was urgently needed. But the much- 
needed crimson glass was not forthcoming, and 
all were at their wits’ ends to devise a plan for. 
staying the progress of the flying monster they 
knew was rapidly advancing. Suddenly some- 
body produced a red pocket-handkerchief, and 
said it might perhaps answer the purpose, if 
placed over a white light. The plan was suc- 
cessful, and the express was brought to a stand- 
still, Had the Scotchman ran into the wreck of 
the other trains the smash would have been of a 
most disastrous character. No doubt, after this 
narrow escape care will be taken in providing a 
few red lights to long-journey trains besides 
those which are required for immediate use. It 


is stated that, to meet cases of emergency where: 


red signals are needed, Great Northern men are 
all required to wear red neckties. 


The Will of J. M. W. Turner, the 
Artist.—It is reported that a very interesting 
suit is coming on in Chancery. Turner, the 
artist, left nearly all his property to the nation. 
His relatives (he had no children) disputed the 
will, and the Government compromised the 
matter by handing over a portion of the property 
to them. Among the property so handed over 
was Turner’s house in Queen Anne.street, which 
came into possession of one of the artist's 
nephews. He, strangely enongh, does not seem 
to have examined the house, and when he died, 
three or four years ago, and his will could not be 
found, two surviving nephews agreed that the 
property should be shared, and that if the will 
tarned up neither of them should administer it. 
When the house in Queen Anne-street was 
searched it was found fall of the most valuable 
engravings and plates, which were estimated by 
a valuer to be worth 100,0001. Some of these 
have been sold under an order in Chancery ; but 
on hearing what a splendid treasure had been 
found, the other and more distant relatives of 
the artist have come forward and claimed a 
share. 

The Plane-Trees on the Thames Embank- 
ment.—Owing tocertain paragraphs which have 
appeared condemning the management of these 
trees, we were led (saysthe Garden) toexamine 
them, and have merely to record that we have 
never seen & finer batch of young trees. Instead 
of being in bad health or suffering in any way, 
they are, over the greater portion of the older 
Embankment, models of health and vigorous de- 
velopment. We remember a well-known nursery- 
man saying, when they were first planted, that 
the strong winds by the river would injare the 
foliage and prevent healthy growth. Nothing of 
the kind has taken place; in fact, the main care 
which the first plantations will require for the 
fature will be the removal of every second tree in 
good time. The younger plantations promise 
equally well. They have been pruned a good deal 
with a view to keep their heads sufficiently open 
toallow the wind to passthrough them. On the 
other hand, however, the whole of the trees on 
the Albert Embankment from Lambeth Bridge 
westwards were removed on the 21st inst., the 
reason being that the exhalations from the ad- 
Jacent potteries have destroyed their vitality. 
or amman. — At a recent meeting of the 

aoaiige Antiquarian Society, Professor Colvin 
rage two pencil drawings of John Flaxman, 
—s which had been among those remaining in 
— artist's family after his death, and sold at 
the sale of his grand-nephew, Mr. T. J. Denman, 
in April last. They represented two compart- 
Pg of the famons sculptures in relief, executed 
. ” early part of the fourteenth centary, on 
Col ‘acade of the Cathedral of Orvieto. Professor 

: vin gave a brief account of the general 
character of these sculptures, insisting on their 
we excellence, and their, in many respects, 
we character, among the works of Italian 
pture, and on the improbability of the 

Pi tion assigning their execution to Giovanni 

‘sano. The subject was illustrated by several 
f phs of the f and of its details, 
were partments which Flaxman had copied 
Foguets—"prmeming somes tho, Laat 

_— 
the Condemnation of Sinners, 





Samlesbury Hall, near Preston. — The 
proprietors of the Preston Guardian have issued 
® well-got-up sheet almanack for the coming 
year, illustrated with a view of Samlesbury Hall, 
a fine old half-timbered manor-house in Ribbles- 
dale, about four milesabove Preston. Themansion, 
when it came into the possession of its present 
owner (Mr. Joseph Harrison), was greatly 
dilapidated, but Mr. Harrison had no sooner 
acquired the hall than he formed the resolution 
to have it effectually and worthily restored. He 
found the progress of decay upon the fabric was 
still for the most part superficial, and not 
stractural for the walls were as stable and 
upright, and the oaken timbers of the frame. 
work, the ceilings, and roofs were as sound as 
when they were first fixed. Between 1862 and 
1866 the restoration was systematically prose. 
cuted under the direction of the proprietor, who, 
in the decorative departments of the restoration, 
called in the services and counsel of the late 
Mr. Shaw, F.S.A., of London, author of ‘ Deco- 
rative Arts of the Middle Ages.” 


New Steam Flour Mills near Sadbury,— 
For some months past a number of workmen 
have been engaged on the high road from Sud- 
bury to Colchester, about half a mile from the 
former town, in erecting a large steam flour- 
mill, five stories high, for Mr. J. F. Wiseman. Mr. 
Wiseman having purchased the Chilton brick- 
works, and the land connected with the same, 
determined not only to carry on the works and the 
manufacture of bricks, but to employ the latter 
in the erection of several extensive steam flour- 
mills. The first of the buildings has just been 
completed, and will be in full work very shortly. 
The walls of mill No. 2 are also rapidly rising, 
and the mill itself will be completed about 
February next. All the works have been car- 
ried on to the satisfaction of the proprietor by 
Mr. Wanford, contractor, of Sudbury. The 
machinery has been fixed by Messrs, Barton & 
Stearn. 

A New Steam Brake.—A steam brake is 
being applied to the locomotives of the South. 
Western Railway Company, the improvement of 
Mr. Beattie, their locomotive engineer, upon an 
experimental brake tried early last year. Steam 
is supplied to the brake cylinders through copper 
pipes, which are led up from the cylinders to 
the back of the fire-box, where they are con- 
nected to a three-way steam-cock. By this 
means the action of the brake can be nicely 
regulated, and the steam discharged into a 
cistern under the foot-plate after having been 
used. There is a screw adjustment for follow. 
ing up the wear of the brake blocks. The ad. 
vantages claimed for this improved arrange- 
ment are uniformity of pressure on all four 
driving-wheels, the absence of the cross-shaft, 
and facilities for the adjustment of the brake 
blocks, which areof cast iron. 


The Tomb of “John of Monmonth.”— 
The Hereford Times says that the tomb of “ John 
of Monmouth,” the ancient worthy who, among 
other acts of kindness towards the people of 
Monmouth, founded the (long since destroyed) 
Hospital of the Holy Trinity, outside Dixton- 
gate, for old and poor persons, has perished, with 
not a fragment remaining. Happily, it is men- 
tioned and figured in the “ Progress” of Henry, 
first Duke of Beaufort, in 1684. An en 
copy has been made for the Monmouth Athe. 
nsum, by Mr. W. H. Greene, formerly editor of 
the Monmouth Beacon. This shows the figure of 
John recumbent on the tomb. The monument, 
“ anciently gilt and painted,” stood, as we learn 
from the Beaufort “ Progress,” on the right 
entering the great south door of Monmouth 
Church. 


St. Sepulchre’s Church Tower. — Mr. 
8. G. Lidstone, the contractor for the restoration 
of the tower and porch of St. Sepulchre’s Church, 
has, it appears, lost 1,2451. by the job. He 
says,—‘The total amount I received, including 
all * extras,” was 4,749]. 128. 9d. The work 
cost me 5,9951. 3s. 3d., leaving me a loser of 
1,2451. 10s. 6d. I may remark my tender was 
38,4531, lower than the highest, while the next 
tender to mine was 1,2371. higher. I attribute 
my loss and the long time the work took to carry 
out to the walls of the tower being in a much 
more dilapidated condition than I expected, and 
requiring a quantity of needling, shoring, and 
under-pinning, which was impossible to foresee.” 
Under these circumstances he has asked the 
Vestry to reduce his loss to a smaller figure than 
1,2451., but the Vestry 
i “ lie on the table.” 








has ordered his letter to) 


A most Undesirable Habitation.—At the 
Staines Petty Sessions, recently, an application 
was made on behalf of the Rural Sanitary 
Authority for an order to close the old work. 
house in the parish of Laleham, the same being 
alleged to be unfit for habitation. Evidence was 
given in support of the application by Dr. Lundy, 
medical officer, who said the building was totally 
unfit for habitation. In one room a man and 
wife and eight children resided, the oldest child 
being of the age of sixteen, and the youngest 
sixteen. months. The rooms were in a most 
dilapidated condition. There being no privy 
accommodation, the place was most filthy. 
There were four families living in the place, 
with an aggregate of twenty-eight individuals. 
An order was at once made to close the place 
within seven days. 


Light.—The Rev. Percival J. Brine, one of 
the Senior Fellows of King’s College, Cambridge, 
is, we understand, about to publish a series of 
photographic illustrations of the doctrines he 
seeks to establish in regard to the relations 
between light and its reflection. According to 
Bell’s Messenger, his main object is to prove that 
the prevailing mode of measurement by the 
sextant cannot always be depended upon for 
coast lines and marine distances, and that 
disasters by sea are the frequent result—a 
“startling” state of things—if correct—as our 
contemporary, the Times, pointedly remarked in 
a recent article upon the loss of the troop-ship 
St. Lawrence. Whether right or wrong, there- 
fore, in his views, Mr. Brine’s motives are cer- 
tainly landable, and as a close and experienced 
observer of nature in all her moods, and through- 
out her entire area, his opinions ought to com- 
mand attention, even where they fail to secure 
acquiescence, 


Assyrian Discoveries.—The London corre- 
spondent of the Manchester Guardian states that 
the first fruits of Mr. Rassam’s mission to the 
East have already been received in this country. 
They include two bronze plates which represent 
the figures of tribute-bearers to an Assyrian 
king, probably Shalmaneser. One of these, 
about 12 in. by 4 in., shows the figures of some 
thirteen men, Tyrians and Sidonians, as they 
are called in the cuneiform legend of the plate, 
but almost certainly including Jews laden with 
skins of the wine of Aleppo, with baskets or cases of 
fruit and flowers, while two of them in the 
middle are the bearers of trays on which ingots 
of bullion are placed. The other plate is chiefly 
occupied with about twenty-four figures, who 
march in couples, while each pair of couples 
support a cedar of Lebanon. 


Manx Antiquities.—His Excellency the 
Lieuteuant-Governor of the Isle of Man has issued 
@ commission, under the public seal of the island, 
‘“‘for the purpose of making inquiry as to the 
number and position of runic stones, treew 
chapels, tumuli barrows, stone circles and 
crosses, sculptured stones, inscribed slabs, and 
all other interesting ancient monuments, coins, 
ornaments, and ancient instruments of war or 
husbandry, and to report the steps that seem to 
them the most advisable to be taken to preserve 
the same; and whether ancient remains of in- 
terest and value exist in sufficient number to 
render desirable the establishment of a public 
museum in which they might be deposited; and, 
if go, the best means to be adopted for attaining 
thatobject.” 

Public Museums.—The Society of Arts, 
being desirous of promoting increased know- 
ledge of works of art and applications of science 
illustrating productive industry, have given 
notice that they will award prizes and certifi. 
cates to persons who pass satisfactory examina- 
tions, the special object of these being to 
encourage the study and acquirement of a 
knowledge of the technical value of objects in 
any public museum and collections in any part 
of the United Kingdom. Papers of questions 
will be set, the answers to which may be illus- 
trated by sketches from memory. Whilst these 
examinations will be open to members of 
institutions in union and others, under the 
general regulations of the Society’s examinations, 
the artisan class is specially invited to compete, 


Moulding Artificial Stone.—A series of 
apparatus has been invented by Mr. J. O. Sellars, 
mannofacturing chemist, of Birkenhead, for 
moulding into various forms artificial stone 
when in a semi-plastic condition for the produc- 
tion of hollow blocks, slabs, linings, jointings 
and other shapes in stone employed in building. 
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Alexandra Palace.—On the 22nd inst. Mr. 
Rawlinson, the Chief Clerk of Vice-Chancellor 
Malins, had thrée summonses before him. in 
reference to the winding-up order of the Alex. 
andra Palace made during the long vacation. 
The principal discussion was in reference to the 
sale of the property by auction, in order that it 
might be re-opened next season, and the object 
of all parties was to obtain as large a sum as 
possible for the numerous creditors. It was 
mentioned in the course of the case that the 
mortgages were large, and the unsecured debts 
about 300,000, It was eventually arranged 
that the mortgagees should sell under the Court, 
and that a preliminary: advertisement of the sale 
should appear, and a reserve price be egreed 
‘pon. The sale would be in February or March, 
‘in order that the Palace may be re-opened at the 
usual pericd next season. 


Sewage in the Thames.—At the Hampton 
Petty Sessions recently the Hampton-wick Local 
Board was summoned by the Thames Conservators 
for neglecting to cut off the flow of sewage into 
the river Thames, whereby they had committed 
@ misdemeanour, and subjected themselves to 
penalties amounting to 122,0001. Mr. Frere, 
who attended for the prosecation, informed the 
justice that an application had been made to the 
conservators to allow the proceedings to be 
suspended till the 1st of June next, and the 
Bench consented to adjourn the summons with- 
ont prejudice to that date, Another sammons, 
for penalties of 1001., and not exceeding 501. a 
day for 509 days, against Mr. Gibs, of Staines, 
for allowing sewage to drain into the river Colne, 
was also adjourned: by consent till the 4th of 
May next. : 


Children’s Emigration Homes, Bir- 
mingham.—The foundatiou stones of a new 
home for girls, to be erected in St, Luke’s-road, 
Birmingham, have heen laid. The new building 
will occupy a site adjoining that upon which five 
years ago the Boys’ Emigration Home was built, 
The latter institution is at present occupied by 
112 children, and 250 have already been taken 
out to Canada, where, almost without exception, 
they are stated to be doing well. It is proposed 
to extend this building, and thereby provide 
accommodation for 150 boys, and also to erect 
& school capable of accommodating forty girls. 
Hitherto a number of girls have been provided 
for in a house rented for the purpose. The 
erection of the new building, and the enlarge. 
ment of the boys’ home, will incur an expendi- 
ture of 6,1001, 


Royal Institution of Great Britain.—The 
arrangements for the Friday evening meetings 
before Easter, 1877, promise to be very satisfac- 
tory. ~At the first, January 19tb, Professor 
Tyndall. will lecture; and at the second, 
January 26th, Professor Huxley. Then will 
follow, February 2nd, Professor Osborne Rey- 
nolds, on ‘‘ Vortex Motion”; February 9th, Mr. 
Francis Galton, on ‘Typical Laws of Heredity ” ; 
February 16th, Professor F. Guthrie, on “ Solid 
Water”; February 23rd, Mr. J: F. Moulton; 
March 20d, Sir John Lubbock, on “ Ants”; 
March 9tb, Mr. Frederick J. Bramwell; and on 
March 23rd, Professor Gladstone. 


Church of England Institute, Norwich.— 
The new buildings for the Church of England 
Young Men’s Society at Norwich have been 
completed and opened, the work having been 
carried out by the contractor, Mr. G. E. Hawes, 
from the designs of the architect, Mr. Edward 
Boardman, both of Norwich. The buildings are 
of a semi-ecclesiastical character, and are con- 
structed of red brick, with a tracery window of 
red Mansfield stone inserted in the front gable, 
aod they have a frontage of 42 ft. next Little 
Orford-street, on the opposite side to the Savings 
Bank. The cost has been 3,000I. 


Flooded out at Christmas.—At two o'clock 
a.m.on Sunday last, the 24th inst., nearly the 
whole of the low-lying river-side cellars and 
basements between Deptford and Woolwich were 
flooded. At Charlton several blocks of houses 
lying below high-water mark near the pier weré 
flooded. The water came in so quietly and 
insidjously in the déad of night that it was not 
discov until it overflowed the beds of the 
persons sleeping in the lower rooms, who were 
rendered homeless, and had to be.sent by the 
relieving officers either to the workhouse or tem- 
porary 
_ The Palkland Memorial.—A public meet- 
ing is to be held atthe Corn Exchange, Newbury, 
on Tuesday, the 9th January, 1877, at half-past 
two o’clock, to promote this object. 
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Look to your Chimney-pots.— At the Clerk- 
enwell County Court, on the 18th insh,a man 
claimed 8a. for damage done toslates on the roof 
of his house throngh a chimney-pot falling from 
his next-door neighbour's house. The wet rau 
through to the ceiling, and damagedit. Plaintiff 
said he had cautioned the defendant two months 
before as to the dangerous state of the chir-ney- 
pot. The Jadge said ‘the defendant (who 
attributed the damage to the wind) must pay 
the money, and look better after his chimney- 
pots in the fatare. 

Damage on the Victoria Embankment.— 
A sentence of hard labour for two months has 
been passed, by Mr. Vaughan, at Bow-street 
Police Court, on Alfred Henry Pride, eighteen 
years of age, for wilfally damaging the iron 
railings on the Victoria’ Embankment. The 
prisoner was seen to take up a stone and break 
off a piece of the railing. It was stated in 
evidence that every piece so broken off would 
cost the Board of Works from 21. to 31. to repair, 
and that on one Sunday as many as seventy-six 
pieces were broken off. 

Recent Discoveries in Caves of York- 
shire and Derbyshire.—Professor Dawkins 
recently lectured on this subject before the 
Halifax Literary and Philosophical Society, and 
gave a most interesting discourse, notwithstand- 
ing that, at its close, one of his audience (a Mr. 
J. H. Smith) said that, “in his opinion, a great 
number of these men paraded the country lec. 
turing on science, and they knew no more aboat 
science than this pencil” (holding out a pencil). 
“He maintained that geology was not a 
science.” (!) 

Central Trades Hall for Liverpool.—At a 
recent meeting of working men held in Liver- 
pool, for the purpose of promoting the establish- 
ment of a Central Trades Hall, it was resolved 
‘That in the opinion of this meeting the time 
has arrived when it is both the daty and interest 
of the working classes of Liverpool to provide 
themselves with a Central Trades Hall for the 
transaction of business, with more advantage to 
themselves than thg accommodation offered 
affords.” It is proposed to raise from 13,0001. 
to 15,0001. in 11. shares. 

The Old Cross at Kidderminster.—The 
Church Times says: — ‘The old cross in St. 
Mary’s churchyard, which possesses some his. 
torical interest, from its having been mutilated 
by the Paritans in the time, and with the ap- 
proval, of Richard Baxter, is: now undergoing 
restoration, Ancient records describe it as 
having been a crucifix, so that if the announce. 
ment in the local parish magazine be reliable, 
‘that it will be made somewhat like its old ap- 
pearance,’ it will be indeed an ornament.” 

“‘Sand’s Paviours,’” Sheffield.—The re- 
moval of a quantity of old property between 
Bow-street and Barker-pool, Sheffield, has ceused 
the obliteration of one of the old street names 
of Sheffield,—Sand’s paviours. This little court 
seems (according to a writer in the-Shefield 
Independent) to have derived its name from one 
Samuel Sands, who flourished in the reign of 
Queen Anne. 

Salting the Roads.—Mr. W. B. Scott, the 
chief surveyor of St. Pancras, has applied for 
instractions as to the course he shall pursue in 
the event of a heavy fall of snow. It was 
agreed by the Vestry that the Tramway and 
General Omnibus Companies be authorised to 
salt the roads if they desired to do so. 

Good Feeling.—On Friday, the 22nd inst., the 
workmen in the employ of Messrs. Watson 
Brothers, builders, of Charlotte-street, were enter- 
tained at supper by Mr. Walter Watson on the 
occasion of his retiring from business, when the 
workmen presented him with an illuminated 
address, handsomely framed. 

Eton College.—Considerable progress is 
being made with the restoration of the college 
buildings. The west wall of the chapel is being 
faced with Bath stone, and the fagade of the 
clock-tower isalso undergoing repair. It excites 
great dissatisfaction. 

The Izaak Walton Memorial for Stafford. 
The committee, including the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, have entrusted Mr. Richard Belt with the 
commission to execute the monument of Walton, 
the father of anglers, and who was also a bene- 
factor of the town. 

A Colonial Builder.—The Hobart Town 
Mercury announces the death of.-Mr. George 
Grant, builder, aged eighty-one. Mr. Grant was 
one of the oldest of Tasmanian colonists, baving 
arrived at Hobart Town in April, 1825. Subse- 
quently he commenced business as a builder, 
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TENDERS 


For the erection of warehouse, in the Southwark 
Bridge-road, for Messrs. Petty, Wood, & Co. Mr. R. L, 
Roumieu, architect. Quantities by Messrs. Welch & 
Atkinson :— : 

Dove, Brothers ........... sroresecss £24,875 
Longmire & Burge .........000008 24,23) 
Smith & Co. : 24,030 
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For the erection of dwelling-house, office, an 
ton, for Messrs, 
Hack. Messrs. Holford & Clayton, architects : 
Cheesman & Co. .scoscessssesesees ». £1,380 
Boling | .....0p.0600 soos cesceecovereveren - 1,365 
Barnes 1, 
Bruton ’ 
1,330 


Lockyer . 
Patching & Webber ...s0«..00054+5 1,186 


For warehouse, in Stone-street, Brighton, for Mr, Frank 

Maynard. Mr. B. H. Nuno, architect :— ' 
Newnhan ...... 0 0 
Patching & Webber ..... eeceveccosees 0 
Oheesmsun 
Lockyer 
Barnes 
Parsons (accepted) 
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. For rebuilding the stabling, workshops, and residences, 

Nos. 113, 114, and 115, Church-street, Brighton, for 

Messrs. Attree & Kenyon. Mr. T. Simpson, architect ;— 
Bolling ; 
Garrett 








4,389 
4,350 








Patching & Webber 

Nash & Co, 

Colwell 

Stenning, Brothers ........00eccecees 
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For cabinet, af the City Arms public-house,! West- 
square, Southwark. Mr. J, Viney, architect :—, 
SMUEMIEY coisecseessceee cos¥egnansonerines £229 0 6 


TOylow  csrccosccccvecsccvsscssdecdtactesvie Saw Oo 
Hill » 219 0-0 








For alterations, at 9, The Grove, Clepham-road, for 
Mr. R. E. Larke, Mr. G. Legg, architect :— 
Shurmur (accepted) £1,152 0 0 





For factory and warehouse building, on the south side 
of George’s-row, York-road, City-road, for Mr, HE, 
Wheeler. Mr. W. W. Lee, architect. Quantities pre. 
pared by Messrs. Welch & Atkinson :— . 

ill, Higgs, & Hill ....cs.....se0e00 £8,525 0 
Ashby, Brothers 
Newman & Mann ........ duapesesie 
Colls & Sons .........00006 eccccccccoece 
Pritchard 
Bayes (Brothers) & Allen 
Holland & Hannen .......000 séesicn 8,033 
Woodward 
Brass 
Scrivener & White ...... 
Browne & Robinson ... 
Conder ..... ocoseneessceveee 
Nightingale 
BEOWE pesccrsscsesvesne seenececeneenesses 
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For additions to Boys’ Industrial Home, Bisley, Surrey, 
forthe National Refuges and Bhip “‘ Chichester’’ Society. 
Mr.Williams, secretary. Messrs. E. Habershon & Brock, 
architects:— 

Brass cesecscsccceccsresceressscssesccosorecs £548 0 0 





For — alterations to be done at Nos. 8 and 10, 
Rye-lane, Peckham, for Mr, James Scales, Mr, George 
Ward, architect :— 
Harvey os £679 0 0 
Shapley ........ aonecngesesasguse eebedcoceds 610 0 0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Alpha (we have already replied to the question).—H. W. B— | 
G. RB. L—O.C.—C. C. H—S. W.—T. B:—8. J.—G.—H. C.—B. B.— | 
A. 8.—J. G6.—W.—J. F.—Ignoramus.—G. M. 0.—J. C, 8.—R. K— 
P. 0. W.—W. C. (next week).—T. L. (at what page does"expression 
occur 2), Bi 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. é 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the i i eee 2 


publication. 


Nore.—The Dili 


ty of signed articles; and papers read at ~ 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. is 








on THURSDAY. 








CHARGES FOR ; 
“Warren” ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATIONS VACANT. 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under .. 
Each additional line (about ten words) 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 


FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under .. 
Each additional! line (about ten words) 
PRE-PAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


sosesreeee 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 


“TRE BUILDER” is supplied direct from the Office, to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s, per susume™ 


Payable in Advance. y 
cum 

Halfpenny Stamps accepted for amounts under 5s. Any larger ; 
ould be remitted by M Order, payable at the Post-offipes 

ine. Covent-garden, we. to DOUGLAS FOURDBINIEB. q 











